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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—@—— 
HE Tipperary Election has been a great triumph for the worst 
kind of Fenian terrorism. It began on Monday with a very 
disorderly hustings scene, in which a Catholic priest, by name Ryan, 
said:—‘‘ The people are now acting on a new, patent, and most 
successful principle—mind you, I am not praising it ; as a priest, 
I am a man of peace—but now one brother will not trust 
another with the secret, nor the father the son, nor the son the 
father, with what he intends to do. He goes out, he takes his 
revolver, and he tumbles his landlord.” A man of peace, indeed! 
The priest who used such language of vile deeds is infinitely more 
guilty of murder in the sight of God than many of the ignorant 
creatures who, hearing their priest speak thus, may probably carry 
out the plan he describes so jocularly. Father Ryan has, how- 
ever, we believe, been repeatedly suspended for similar acts of 
political brutality. O’Donovan Rossa, a Fenian convict, was 
proposed, and the show of hands was declared to be in his favour, 
Mr. Heron, the Liberal candidate, scarcely getting a hearing. 





And as was the nomination, so was the polling. Plenty of 
threats had been circulated by the Fenians against those who 
should dare to support Mr. Heron, so that, as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, more than two-thirds of the ordinary 
number of votes were never given at all. O’Donovan Rossa 
was carried by a majority of 102, the poll showing 1,030 
for Mr. Heron, 1,132 for the Fenian convict. Of course, the 
election as regards O'Donovan is void. And Mr. Heron 
will be entitled to take his seat, if he chooses to do so 
under the circumstances. The election of the Fenian was, of 
course, only intended as an insult to the Government,—a mode 
of showing the fear and hatred which a policy of justice and con- 
ciliation for Ireland creates in Fenian breasts. Unfortunately, it 
shows also how few of the tenant-farmers of Tipperary dare to 
call their souls their own when the brotherhood claims them. 
If the brotherhood served them on their death-beds with notice 
not to go to Heaven, but in the other direction, it seems doubtful 
if they would venture to disobey. 


The Elections in Paris have gone fairly well. M. Rochefort 
has, indeed, beaten M. Carnot in the first circumscription by 
17,900 votes to 16,000, a result due mainly to the bitter dislike felt 
towards the Empress as a Spanish dévote ; but M. Cremieux, a 
respectable old Red of Hebrew faith and reasonable politics, has 
also defeated M. Pouyer-Quertier, the Imperialist Protectionist ; M. 
E. Avago has headed the pol! in his division ; and M. Glais-Bizoin 
has practically beaten both M. Brisson, Implacable, and M. Allou, 
Old Whig, for though a second ballot is required, his rivals have 
retired in his favour. The reasonable Reds are victors all-along 








place, he talked rather too much about his appointment before all 
was settled, so that when negotiations broke off, Frenchmen 
thought him placed in an absurd position ; and then, while expect- 
ing to be Minister, he wrote a silly letter. It was addressed to an 
elector of the third circumscription, but was intended for all electors 
of the district, and summoned them to vote for M. Pouyer- 
Quertier, as a man who in denouncing free-trade had learnt the 
principles of political freedom, and who would oppose ‘ pursy 
demagogues from London or elsewhere,” i.c., Ledru Rollin and 
Cremieux, men whom it was necessary to fight everywhere even 
to the death. The letter is so much in the Cassagnac style that 
it was condemned even by M. Ollivier’s friends, and helped 
materially to destroy the great Protectionist’s last chance. Some- 
how, M. Ollivier, with all his ability and moderation, manages to 
leave an impression of what the Americans call “ gas on the brain,” 
of a man who is intermittently bereft of his usual judgment. One 
predicts failure for him, without knowing precisely why he is 
to fail. 

A private letter from M. Ledra Rollin to a friend in Paris has 
been published, which shows how the public exaggerates the ideas 
even of the extreme Reds. Ile says that after ‘* young Roche- 
fort’s” visit his hesitation entirely ceased. ‘‘I wish for liberty, 
but not at any price; I wish for her clothed in white, not in 
purple. I leave purple to Emperors, and I foresee that, with men 
like Rochefort, we should inevitably come to a civil war. Admit- 
ting that blood was necessary in "93, to shed it now would be 
odious and useless.” In other words, ‘‘ though I talk like a 
Frenchman, I am very like an earnest English Radical.” 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been lying in imminent 
danger at his house, near Broadstairs, all the week, though we 
are happy to observe a slight amendment in the latest reports. 
He was seized on Thursday week with a convulsive attack which 
ended in a slight paralysis of one side, but his mind an] brain 
have remained quite unaffected. The Archbishop has been 
Primate for hardly a year, but he seems, if we may judge by the 
universal expression of keen regret, to have completely won the 
reverence aud confidence of the English people. ‘Two somewhat 
remarkable documents have issued from his sick-room,—one, a 
letter written before his illness to the Rural Dean of South Malling, 
in which Dr. Tait acknowledges the receipt of a memorial from the 
clergy of South Malling, on the subject of Dr. Temple's nomina- 
tion to the Bishopric of Exeter, and expresses his own approval 
of the choice. He declares Dr. ‘Temple’s own essay in Essays and 
Reviews free from all heresy ; he exonerates him from all respon- 
sibility for the other essays ; he speaks with great warmth of the 
Christian spirit of D:. Temple's published sermons ; he recalls 
Dr. Temple's “ earnest, self-denying, energetic, Christian life,” and 
he intimates that his success at Rugby, his moral and religious as 
well as intellectual success there, quite warranted the Prime 
Minister in making the appointment. But he declares his con- 
viction that Dr. ‘Temple, as soon as he formally enters on his 
bishopric, should take means to convince his diocese that ** the book 
called Essays and Reviews is far indeed from being an exponent of 
his sentiment or of his religious teaching.” ‘The letter has not been 
without effect, but Archdeacon Denison has, of course, declared 
roundly that it does not change his view,—except, perhaps, as to 
Dr. Tait,—which it has certainly not changed for the better, if it 
has changed at all. 


The other document is a letter written at Dr. ‘Tait’s request 
since his seizure by the Archdeacon of Canterbury to the Vicar of 


the line, and the Emperor, though he meets his Chamber with the | Margate, in which the Archdeacon says that Dr, ‘Tait had felt 
present Ministry, will, it is believed, at all events talk Liberalism | gteat anxiety before his illness, aud has continued to feel it during 
in his speech from the throne. At the very last moment, however, | his illness, on the subject of organizing a more ellicient system of 
he wished the opening postponed because the Empress could not | !ay-helpfor the Church. He entreats the Vicar to call the intended 
be back in time, a suggestion at which even his present Ministry ruridiaconal conference, ‘* not now for discussion, but for prayer.” 


are said to have remonstrated. 


** Prayer,” the Archbishop wished him to insist, “ is better than 
discussion,” and though he had wished to live specially to organize 


M. Ollivier, the coming Minister of France, has been injuring | a better system of lay-help for the Church, it is very possible, he 


his prestige during the week in all sorts of ways. In the first | 


says, that his life might prove less an assistance than a hindrance to 
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the work. Ile will not therefore pray for life, but only that God | 


will give what is best for him individually and for the Church. 
The Archdeacon adds that Dr. Tait’s mind has been perfectly 
clear throughout his illness, The letter will prove even to 
those who dislike Dr, Tait’s defence of the Bishop Elect of 
Exeter, that his Grace’s mind is not more plain and _prac- 
tical thau it is genuinely humble and pious; but surely there 
is a little exaggeration of feeling, not perhaps in the suggestion 
that his own death may possibly be the best thing for furthering 
the scheme of lay co-operation,—for that, of course, may be so 
in the case of any supporter, however powerful, of any human 
scheme,—but in the implied impression that, if it should be so, God 
will take him away. Surely God might have a hundred different 
purposes for Dr. Tait to fulfil, independently of all schemes of lay 
co-operation,—or independently even of the Church of which he 
is Primate? 

The next session will hardly pass over without a furious debate 
on the effect which has followed the abolition of the shilling duty 
on corn. Mark Lane, which is always running risks, seems this 
year to have been more wrong than usual about the result of the 
harvest ‘and the supply from abroad. Both have proved unex- 
pectedly large, prices have gone crashing down in leaps of 3s. and 
4s. a week, until the trade is heavily weighted with corn ‘ to 
arrive,” which must be sold at a loss. One large firm, Messrs. 
Pim and Co., of Dublin, Liverpool, and London, has gone for 
£250,000, and the prospects of several others are believed not to 
be bright, while farmers are groaning audibly. If all that is not 
carried to Mr. Lowe’s credit, the crypto-Protectionists have 
forgotten their art. Meanwhile, the people are getting their fill 
of cheap bread. 

No member of the Ministry is attacked like Mr. Childers, 
because no member has had so many reductions to make among 
men who can scream when the knife touches them. Every useless 
clerk dismissed writes to the papers to say he is robbed, and the 
dockyard men actually assaulted the Member for Gravesend, Sir C, 
Wingfield, with squibs, because he upheld reductions. Mr. Childers 
has accordingly published a letter, in which he shows conclusively 
that the late Government discharged 3,948 hired men, and pen- 
sioned 411 established men. The present Government has pensioned 
617 established men, aided 666 to emigrate, and given gratuities to 
117. Consequently, the late Government dismissed four times as 
many men, fifty times as unkindly. But then a Tory govern- 
ment can always dismiss, because Liberals approve economy, 
while Liberals cannot, because Tories approve extravagance. The 
Standard is quite capable, after this explanation, of telling the 
Gravesend men that Mr. Childers is their enemy. 





A most important statement has been made by the Prussian 
Government, that, in its judgment, the right of extending the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Parliament belongs to that Parliament 
alone. Consequently, it might claim rights which would reduce 
the local legislatures, that of Prussia included, to mere municipal 
councils, The Prussian Liberals scarcely know what to make of 
this. They like the Federal power to show itself grasping, 
because that tends towards unity; and yet they do not like it, 
because the Federal Parliament, being elected by universal 
suffrage, is more Conservative than their own. The balance of 
opinion, however, according to the Z%mes’ correspondent, is in 
favour of the theory. 


Mr. Goschen has published an able Minute on the necessity for 
co-operation between the London Boards of Guardians and the 
London Charities. He wants them to combine, and to institute 
registry offices in which lists of all persons relieved either by the 
State or by the Charities may be kept, with the amounts paid to 
them, and all other useful information. With such lists he thinks 
the two agencies need not ‘ overlap,” or give away so much as to 
pauperize the poor. Moreover, he wishes to secure a division of 
labour, the Guardians taking care of the totally destitute, and the 
Charities helping people in the previous stage, when a little aid 
may keep them off the rates. The Charities ought not to assist the 
Boards’ clients with food or money, but only with bedding or 
clothes. All that is most excellent, but who is to make either 
Guardians or Charities see that? The right of anybody to give 
an order’ instead of a piece of advice seems to be decaying out of 
our system. 


A grand fight is raging between General Prim and the Times. 
The Times said it had authority to state that the Duke of Genoa 
would not accept the throne of Spain; the authority, it appears, 
consisting of assurances from the Duchess of Genoa, from her 


morganatic husband, the Marquis Rapallo, and from the lad hime 
self. To this f’rim retorts that Victor Emanuel is the guardian of 
the Duke, that he has his pledge, and that he will assent to the 
election, while Prim’s organs further insinuate that the Times hag 
been bought by Orleanist gold. There has seemed to be some 
curious connection between the House of Savoy and Prim ever 
since he visited Italy two or three years ago to ask assistance, and 
he may have made some arrangement by which he feels bound, 
The story at the time was that he asked for 8,000 Italian volun- 
teers, and though the request was refused, the Cabinet of Madrid 
heard news from Florence which put it in a state of high irrita. 
tion. Victor Emanuel will hardly coerce the Duke of Genoa, 
particularly as his people do not like the project, and the next 











news from Spain may possibly be the nomination of the Prince of 
the Asturias. It must not be forgotten that S. Ayala, when 
Minister of the Colonies, said in the Cortes that a plebiscitum 
would make him King. 


The Imperial Government has slipped for the present out of the 
difficulty presented by the Treaty with Great Britain. A Special 
Commission, as we should call it, has been appointed to report 
upon the working of that agreement, and its report, one perceives, 
may take some time to prepare, during which the Gironde, to 
whose vine-growers the treaty has brought wealth, may gird 
themselves up for action. One large meeting was held at Bordeaux 
on ‘Thursday, attended by 4,000 persons. A Free-Trade League 
was formed, and M. Jules Simon addressed the meeting for two 
hours in favour of the treaty, amid enthusiastic applause. The 
North will please note that fact, for if the Reds win, M. Jules 
Simon is one of the coming men. ‘The Third Party supported M, 
Pouyer-Quertier. 


The King of the Belgians has been visiting Windsor, was enter- 
tained at the Mansion House on Thursday, and presented with the 
freedom of the City, has received addresses from Volunteers and 
others, and has given most friendly replies. The gist of the 
addresses is that England and Belgium are very much alike as 
to constitutions, and the gist of the replies that the King likes 
England, and has a certain pride in claiming intimate relation with 
her Royal Family. ‘The proceedings have generally been most 
unexceptionable, the citizens and volunteers seeming really to 
sympathize with the rather bourgeois Belgian monarchy. Lord 
Mayor Besley, in particular, in proposing His Majesty's health, 
made a capital speech, with a point in it, the relation, or so to 
speak, kinship between the Guildhalls of London and the splendid 
medizeval ‘Townhalls of Brussels, Antwerp, aud Ghent. 


Dr. Livingstone has been again heard of. A letter from 
Ujiji (near Lake Tanganyika), dated May 13, 1869, has been 
received from him, and is quite satisfactory. He has apparently 
been detained a year or so in the same region where he was in 
1868. Let us hope he may have something more to tell us of 
the cave-men of Rua, of which his late notice was provokingly 
hearsay and slight. 


Mr. Buxton, M.P. for East Surrey, wrote two very good letters 
on security of tenure to Monday’s and Tuesday’s Zimes. What 
he proposes is to give all farmers, properly so called, who have 
been already three years on their holdings,—Mr. Buxton suggests 
that probably very minute holdings might be excepted from the 
proposal,—a Parliamentary lease of 31 years; in other words, he 
would refuse the aid of the State to any eviction (except for non- 
payment of rent) of a tenant who had not had such a lease. To 
tenants now in occupation he would give a different length of 
security, varying with the time they had already lived undisturbed, 
so that all the leases might not end at one date, but for the future 
all tenancies would be for 31 years,—or, if they were not, the 
landlord would know that he could not claim the aid of the State to 
compel any earlier eviction. The advantage of this over rival schemes 
is, as Mr. Buxton points out, that it does not open the great and 
difficult question of the valuation of improvements, but simply 
secures the tenant long enough to reap the full benefit of his own 
improvements, —permanent buildings of course excepted, for which 
compensation would be made on the expiration of the lease. The 
difficulty in the scheme is that it treats all kinds of tenancies 
alike,—those which are really of the English sort, the landlord 
largely investing his own capital, as well as the more typical Irish 
tenancies. Also, perhaps, in many cases the 31 years would be— 
not too long a term, but too long to pass without any revision of 
the rental, which might fairly be raised if the farm had increased 
in value for causes not due to the tenant's efforts. But Mr. Buxton 








is certainly right in contending that security for a lengthened 
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iod is the first requisite,—indeed, security against frequent 
alterations of rent will undoubtedly be needful too. 





At Southwark, the workmen held a meeting this day week, in 
which they determined on supporting Mr. Odger as their candi- 
date, and that meeting, in spite of some opposition from one or 
two friends of Mr. Bradlaugh, supported him most enthusiastically. 
Mr. Guile, a working man, made a really remarkable speech, 
advocating the choice of working-men as a mode of marking the 
respect of the labouring class for labour, and their disapproba- 
tion of that feeling of shame in connection with poverty and 
labour which so invariably leads them to scck amongst the richer 
classes for their representatives. He was not sanguine of success, 
he said, because he believed this feeling of false shame amongst 
the working-men to be very strong, and he was even conscious of 
it, though he despised it, in himself. We fear Mr. Guile’s pro- 
phecy is too likely to be verified. We observe that the friends 
of Mr. Bradlaugh have since endeavoured to diminish Mr. Odger's 
chances of success, that Sir Sydney Waterlow has at last con- 
sented to stand, and that his friends boast that he is quite cer- 
tain of being returned. If we are to have a middle-class man at 
Southwark, Sir Sydney Waterlow is as good a choice as could 
possibly be made; but we confess we should far prefer, both for the 
sake of the country and for the sake of the working-class, to see 
Mr. Odger returned for the borough. We really need one who 
is familiar with all the details of working-class questions in the 
House,—at present, we have not one member of Parliament who 
is,—and, moreover, we want to see a blow struck at this vulgar 
feeling that a mere working-man would be a political Pariah in 
the House of Commons. 





A grand meeting of the leading colonists in London took 
place on Wednesday last at the Cannon Street Terminus Hotel, 
to protest against the policy of the Colonial Office in its attempt 
to disintegrate the Empire. Mr. Wilson, of Melbourne, 
made the principal speech of the day. He said, amongst other 
things, that a letter which he had received, and which he read 
to the meeting, proved that Lord Granville’s private views were 
in favour of a policy of separation between the colonies and 
this country ; but he urged that so important a question should 
not be left to the determination of any one, even a Minister, but 
should be judged by the people at large. ‘The letters he had re- 
ceived since his own recent letter to the 7imes showed him, he 
said, that the policy of disintegration was most unpopular in the 
country, and that the course of the Ministry is vehemently dis- 
approved by the people. It is probable, however, that only those 
interested in the question would address Mr. Wilson on it, and 
for our own parts, what we fear is that the nation at large is— 
aot favourable—but wholly indifferent to Lord Granville’s policy. 
Weekly meetings of the leading colonists are to be held, to con- 
cert measures for resisting the course of the Government between 
this time and the great Colonial Conference, which is proposed 
for February next. 


A terrible lesson was read to shareholders in Assurance Societies 
on Wednesday. In 1849 the Family Endowment Society sold a 
deferred annuity to General Pott. In 1861 the Society sold itself 
to the Albert, and was dissolved. When the Albert failed, General 
Pott still wanted his money, and as he had not assented to the 
Society's cool transfer of all its liabilities, he petitioned that it 
should be wound up, and he himself, therefore, paid off. The 
Society was, of course, most indiguant—the idea of a policy- 
holder having rights !—but the Vice-Chancellor decided that when 
Smith owes cash to Brown, he can’t refer him to Jones without 
Brown's express consent, which consent is not implied by Brown 
receiving instalments through Jones. ‘That is good news for our 
unfortunate Indian friends. Their special Insurance office, the 
Medical and Invalid, never was insolvent, never was anything but 
prosperous, and if they can dig it out of the depths of the Albert, 
they may get something yet. 


British Columbia is, it appears, to be included in the Canadian 
Dominion, which will then stretch across the continent from 
ocean to ocean. The colonists are not disinclined to the change, 
but are anxious, according to Governor Seymour's despatches, for 
local self-government, sharp retrenchment, and some help, or at 
least sympathy, from the mother country, which, says Mr. Sey- 
mour, so entirely forgets the colony that British immigrants have 
ceased to go there. The colonists want a road, however, as a 
condition of union with the Dominion, being at this moment, 
writes the Governor, ‘‘as near to Japan as to Ottawa.” The tone 





of bitterness and despondency created by the Jaissez-faire policy 
of the Colonial Office is apparent in every line of these despatches. 


A man has been cured of rheumatic fever by a railway collision. 
At least “ L. B.” says in the Times he was so cured on the 17th 
inst. He was travelling on the Midland from Manchester to London, 
racked with pain. ‘* My weak body was in a profuse perspiration ; 
flashes of pain announced that the muscular fibres were under the 
tyrannical control of rheumatism, and I was almost beside myself 
with toothache,” when the train ran into another, His next neigh- 
bours were thrown against each other, but he was only thrown on 
the opposite cushion, and he got out perfectly well. In the most 
ungrateful manner he conceals his name, lest the company should 
ask him for compensation. It would scarcely, however, do that, 
lest it should be prosecuted for curing people without a proper 
licence. 


The death of Mr. Justice Hayes leaves a vacancy on the Bench 
which might allow of Sir R. Collier's promotion, but it is said 
the vacancy is not to be filled np. It was rumoured also in the 
beginning of the week that the Speaker intended to resign, and 
that Sir J. D. Coleridge would be elected Speaker; but it appears 
that no such good fortune is in store for the House of Commons. 
The Solicitor-General, who was created by Providence to be 
Speaker of a great assembly, will probably not fulfil his destiny 
till he reaches the Upper House, where, with only Peers to govern 
and nobody needing to be looked at with stately benignity, he will 
be a good deal thrown away. 


F. Hinson, carpenter, 30 years of age, was abandoned some 
eight years ago by his wife, and took one Maria Death, a gover- 
ness, to live with him. She remained with him seven years, and 
bore him six children , but in October he suspected that she was 
too intimate with his next-door;neighbour, W. D. Boyd, a man of 
most profligate character, with whom, according to his own state- 
ment to his housekeeper, she had agreed to live. Meeting them 
together on the Holloway station, he took the woman home, shot 
her at her own door, and then following Boyd into the next cot- 
tage killed him also with the gun-barrel. ‘There was distinct and 
deliberate purpose in the acts, as admitted by himself, there was 
time for reflection, and no immediate provocation given by the 
victims, except in the fact of their being together on the railway 
station. Is a murder so committed worthy of death? ‘l'hat was 
the real question put to the Court, and in deciding that it was 
worthy, we think the Jury and Mr. Justice Byles were both right. 
Hinson’s fate is to be regretted, but death is not the penalty for 
adultery, and the law excuses the husband who inflicts it under 
certain extreme circumstances not because he is doing right, but 
because he is supposed to be temporarily insane. Moreover, in 
this particular case, though Hinson might havea grievance against 
Boyd, he had no moral right whatever to control or to punish 
Maria Death’s actions, more especially after she had clearly 
asserted her independence of him, as she did when she distinctly 
refused to go to his house. 


Dr. Carpenter gave a very interesting account to the Royal 
Society on Monday night of the scientific results of his last 
autumn’s dredging expedition in the neighbourhood of the Faroe 
Isles. Of the curious variations in the temperature of the bottom 
of the Atlantic he gave some very curious instances. In these 
high latitudes it was in many cases only 36° at a depth of 2,400 
fathoms, though in the Arabian Gulf and under the equator deep- 
sea temperature is often much lower. The reason he explained as 
being that there is a great ridge or wall at the bottom of the 
Northern Atlantic, which generally shuts out the cold currents run- 
ning from the Arctic regions, while the cold currents from the South 
Pole (from the Antarctic circle) are not similarly shut out, but flow 
northward, and lower the deep-sea temperature beneath the equator. 
Wherever there is a break in this North-Atlantic wall, and the Arctic 
currents can get through, the temperature is found to be much 
lower, as low as 30 degs. Of the physiological results revealed, the 
most curious to a superficial reader of the Report seems the proof 
that from the lowest depths creatures with eyes and of very high 
organization have been brought to the surface by the dredge,— 
from depths where all the solar light would appear to be entirely 
excluded. Sir Charles Lyell accounted for it by supposing that 
these creatures had a phosphorescent habitat. How is it that 
scientific men seem so much more certain that eyes must always 
imply light, than they seem to be that light must always have implied 
eyes ? 





Consols were on Friday evening 933 to 94. 
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> 
THE TIPPERARY ELECTION. 


E hardly know whether the election of O'Donovan Rossa 
for the county of Tipperary, or the unbounded elation 
of the Tory papers at that event, is the more discreditable to 
those who are responsible severally for these political pheno- 
mena. O’Donovan Rossa is a Fenian convict,—remarkable, 
we believe, among his fellow-prisoners only for the violence 
with which he has conducted himself since he was immured,— 
and he has been elected in Tipperary by an organized system 
of terror. Threats of assassination,—the great implement of 
Irish disaffection, which that “man of peace,” Father Ryan, 
regards with so humorous a complacency,—have been freely 
circulated against those who should vote for Mr. Heron, the 
ultra-Liberal candidate who did not preach rebellion. The 
result has been remarkable. In the election for Tipperary, in 
October, 1866, the Honourable Charles White, who was at the 
head of the poll, received 3,419 votes. On the present 
occasion, O'Donovan Rossa, though he polled 102 votes more 
than his opponent, Mr. Heron, received only 1,132 votes. In 
a word, two-thirds of the electors at least abstained from 
voting under the influence of the threats of the Fenian party. 
It is, of course, certain that these two-thirds were not Fenians, 
or they would have recorded their votes without fear. They 
were not Fenians, but they were not manly enough to proclaim 
their disavowal of that silly and violent creed with the fear 
either of assassination or of the popular anger which assassi- 
nation expresses, to deter them. No doubt, it is significant of 
the one feature of Irish character which is the curse of Ireland, 
that the better class of the people have not the manliness to defy 
terrorism, and face the hatred of the worse. It is this moral 
cowardice on the part of the better Irish which makes them 
shrink from denouncing assassins on the one side, and shrink 
equally from incurring the risk of it, or rather of the hate 
which inspires it (for, physically, the Irish are not cowardly), 
on the other. Doubtless, this is an evil trait in a national 
character which is in many respects one of the most amiable 
in the world. Were not the better Irish moral cowards in 
shrinking so weakly from popular displeasure, in showing so 
little of the courage which, buoyed up by principle, can calmly 
brave even the curses of fellow-men, the worse Irish would 
not be, as they are, bullies, and even ruffians. Itis the shrink- 
ing of the better class from the duty of giving pain which fosters 
in the unscrupulous the habit of hectoring, as well as finds it so 
many golden opportunities for successful exercise. It is impos- 
sible to deny that the success of the Fenians in gagging the 
mouths of two-thirds of the electors of Tipperary by the use of 
terror, is a grave symptom of the social and political disease under 
which Ireland is still suffering, and has been suffering so long. 
Men who do not dare to be loyal to those whom they them- 
selves know to be their true friends,—whose courage is only 
equal to abstaining from the poll altogether rather than vote 
against their true friends,—are not men to whom it is safe to 
entrust the power of self-government. 

Still, what is the legitimate inference from what has 
happened? Is it that of the Standard, which points out with 
wicked delight that Mr. Gladstone takes nothing by his 
policy of conciliation, that it would have been far better for 
him to go on in the old track of refusing every Irish and 
Catholic demand which was disagreeable to English and 
Protestant prejudice, to have held to the doctrine of Protestant 
ascendancy, to have rebuffed the Catholics, received the com- 
plaints of the Irish tenant-farmers with cold indifference, and 
continued to govern Ireland on principles which, had they been 
applied by Ireland to England, Englishmen would never have 
tolerated for an hour? It is the vulgar illusion of a tyrannic 
and dictatorial tone of mind not far removed from that which 
makes use of open terrorism, to think so. It is, no doubt, 
true that Mr. Gladstone’s policy of justice Aas been mis- 
construed by the vulgar imagination of the more truculent 
among the Fenians, and interpreted as the mere expression of 
England’s fears. It may also be true,—though of this there 
is less distinct evidence,—that the great act of justice which 
a Protestant Ministry has volunteered to the Roman Catholic 
Church, has been misconstrued by a certain section of the 
hierarchy of that Church into obsequious deference to a power 
which the said Ministry find it easier to coax and bribe than to 
resist or defy. But true as the former of these observations 


obviously is, and plausible as is the latter, it is nothing but 
the most open ayowal of absolutism to infer from either fact, 








Ireland by a long-continued policy of injustice, that some 
of her people can no longer believe in English justice except 
as something wrung out from our fears,—is that a reason 
for hanging back from the first step in the only process 
which can ever by any possibility clear the vision of 
Ireland? Are we to be what the more violent and 
ignorant Irish conceive us, only because they cannot as yet 
conceive us as being what we are? Are we to justify the 
very ruffians who say that we disestablished the Protestant 
Church only because we were frightened out of our wits by 
the explosion at Clerkenwell, or the sneerers who hint that we 
conciliated Rome because we were afraid of her power? And 
it would be justifying them in the most convincing way, if we 
held back from reforming the confessed and patent injustices 
of the Irish land laws, on the ground that our motives are 
sure to be misinterpreted, and that we should get no thanks 
for our pains. We doubt if we ever heard a more ignoble 
argument than this much-paraded Tory confutation of Mr, 
Gladstone from the superficial ill-success of his policy at pre- 
sent in winning over Irish loyalty. Suppose it be unsuccessful, 
—suppose even it continues so,—that it turns out as unsuc- 
cessful as Tory heart can desire,—are we to be told that 
it is no satisfaction to have remedied gross and universally 
admitted injustices which have been permanent blots on 
English character, even if they have not been the chief causes 
of disunion with Ireland,—to have liberated our souls, and 
put ourselves in the right with ourselves? Suppose even—if 
that is conceivable—that Ireland has to be as much held down 
by force after all these reforms as before them,—would any 
sincere Liberal be so mean as on that account to regret them ? 
Is it not infinitely better to feel that we have done unto Ireland 
as we should have wished Ireland to do to us, before using the 
last resort of physical compulsion? There is a meanness in the 
Tory exultation over the superficial failure of a generous and 
just policy in Ireland which is exceptional even for the most 
reactionary Tories. It sounds very much like saying to an 
honourable man, ‘There, look what a fool you were to pay 
that fellow what you owed him, or what at least you yourself 
believed that you owed him! He does not hate you a bit the 
less ; you might just as well have stifled your conscience and 
kept the money, for he would not even then have hated you 
a bit the more.’ 

But, in point of fact, we do not believe a word of the rubbish 
about the failure of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in Ireland. That 
policy is, no doubt, passing through a trying phase of its 
history. It has to prove to all Ireland that it is not a policy 
of fear and dismay, but simply and solely one of spontaneous 
justice ;—that, as the Government would not be deterred from 
just reforms by the howl of the Tories or the ultra-Protestants, 
so now they will not be deterred from firm resistance to 
sedition and anarchy by the howl of the Fenians or the threats 
of Catholic priests. The Government must gain the full respect 
of both parties by its steadiness of policy, its resolute adherence to 
justice in spite of the loudest menaces on either side, before it 
can hope to see the fruits of a policy at once so noble and so 
difficult. It has stood firm against the Protestants, and now it 
is standing firm against the so-called Nationalists and Fenians. 
It will veer neither to the right nor to the left, for all the 
clamour ; and when both parties see this, we shall have a new 
period of quiet, and then, for the first time, it will be discovered 
how greatly the orderly party has grown in hearty loyalty and 
respect for a Government that has thus dared to be just. 
For the present, the indications are to our eyes by no means 
so discouraging as they seem to be on the surface. That there 
is plenty of moral cowardice in Ireland is no new truth. But 
what is it that really stimulates the violence and hectoring 
of these Fenian brotherhoods which threaten assassination so 
freely 2 What is it that has power to frighten two-thirds of 
the electors of Tipperary from the poll? This alone,—that 
the Fenians are making a last and fierce effort for the ascen- 
dancy which they see departing from them. They are stimu- 
lated into a more desperate effort than ever, because they see 
the Roman Catholics partially reconciled by justice on one side, 
and the tenant-farmers anticipating reconciliation by justice on 
the other side. The Fenians see that their weapons are being 
struck out of their hands, and they are rallying for a last fierce 
effort. But what have they done? What are these 1,132 votes 
which they have got registered for their Fenian candidate out of 
a registered electorate of near 9,000 persons,—this wretched 
majority of 102 in the absenceof two-thirds of the usual number 
of voters from the poll,—what are such results by way of a popu- 
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lar demonstration, when compared with such a vote as that 
which returned O'Connell for Clare in 1828, when he was, asa 
Catholic, known to be ineligible? The result of the election 
is only to show that the tenant-farmers, as a body, do not 
approve the Fenian programme, but that, as yet, they have 
not the courage to avow their disapprobation. Let the 
Government stand firm, and give them that courage. Let it 
do justice without fear of Orangeman or Romanist, Tory or 
Fenian, and it will not only win the respect of the people of 
Ireland, but, ere long, win for Irishmen the courage to respect 


themselves. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


HERE is a chance,—a faint one, perhaps, but still a chance 
—that the Ministry may have energy and time to face a 
third great initiatory Bill this Session. They must bring 
forward and carry their Irish Tenure Bill, and they will bring 
forward and carry their Bill for National Education, and they 
may, by possibility, bring forward and even carry a Bill for 
the Organization of London. That is a reform which many 
of our readers have very strongly at heart, and we shall, we 
think, do many of them a service in attempting to explain, 
as clearly as we can, the present position of the question. 
Opinion has advanced upon it of late, not, indeed, to any 
satisfactory point, still less to any point at which action is 
imperative, but, nevertheless, has advanced so far as to become 
intelligible. | All politicians are agreed, we think, that the 
Government of London cannot be let alone, that it is in 
theory anarchical, that in practice it works very badly, and 
that a reform of the big kind, a constitutional reform, which 
shall not be a patchwork reform, is imperatively required. 
All are agreed further on one preliminary but most important 
point, that for such a reform the word “‘ London ” must be held 
to include the Metropolitan District ; that our unique capital, 
the “province covered with houses,’’ which contains more 
people than Scotland, nas treble the foreign trade of Spain, 
and contributes more revenue than Ireland, should be treated 
for municipal purposes as one; and that, consequently, its 
Government must, if possible, be strong, dignified, and rich. 
At that point, however, the reformers part company. A large 
majority, whose chief was Mr. John Stuart Mill, and whose 
spokesman is Mr. Charles Buxton, a majority including, we 
imagine, most of the vested interests and a great number of 
conspicuous politicians, hold that these ends can be obtained 
only by a Federal constitution, that London must be divided 
into ten or more cities, preferentially conterminous with the 
Parliamentary boroughs, and that the real crux and duty of 
municipal statesmanship is to frame a body which shall unite 
those boroughs into a federal Union. A minority, on the other 
hand, which has as yet no avowed chief of any eminence, 
and for spokesmen only the Pall Mall Gazette and the Spectator 
—journals not very often in accord—holds that this scheme 
is imperfect or impracticable, that it will in working display 
all the faults and none of the merits of the American Con- 
stitution ; that it would throw immense power, patronage, and 
means of gain into the hands of inferior men ; that, in fact, the 
true hope, it may be the one hope, for London lies in the crea- 
tion of a single government strong enough to do the work re- 
quired of it, that is, strong enough to do very strong things 
indeed, things which no existing body, except the House of 
Commons, dare attempt, yet which, by virtue of that strength, 
will attract to it competent men. For a time we supported 
the Federalists, as our only hope amidst the present anarchy ; 
but this new Parliament is so strong and resolute, and has 
displayed so unexpected a degree of force, that we venture, 
with many lingering misgivings, to express our real desire, 
and to offer a plan as distinct, and, as we think, as workable, 
as the Federal scheme. 

We prefer the British to the American Constitution for the 
capital, and would propose to govern it through a sovereign 
House of Commons, consisting of one hundred aldermen 
elected by all householders, in the proportion of two for every 
ten thousand electors. This House of Aldermen, or Ruling 
Council, should be elected for five years, but subject to dissolu- 
tion in contingencies to be named hereafter, and should be as 
absolute within the limits of municipal work as the House of 
Commons practically is in Imperial affairs—should, that is, 
receive and exercise all the powers now exercised by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, by “the City,” by all the 


vestries, by all the guardians, and by every local board, commis- | 
sion, and other legal municipal body within the Metropolitan | 


District, and should further have power to pass any “ Regu- 


lation” for London, no matter what, which was not vetoed 
within one month by the Home Secretary. The debates of 
the Aldermen should be public, their sessions fixed for a par- 
ticular time of the year, and their proceedings regulated on 
the model of those of the House of Commons. Their power 
of taxation should be limited only by the Home Secretary’s 
veto,—that is, practically by the discretion of the House of 
Commons; and it should be distinctly declared by law that 
the revenue of the City estates, as apart from taxation, might 
be and ought to be expended in the maintenance of the muni- 
cipal dignity and grandeur of the Metropolis, whether such 
grandeur took the form of Holborn Viaducts or mighty enter- 
tainments to foreign Sovereigns. 

The Executive of the Metropolis, under this scheme, would 
form a Cabinet like that of the Kingdom, elected by the 
Council, and dismissible from day to day by a vote, and 
sitting under the presidency of a constitutional chief, elected 
annually, called the Lord Mayor, whose external rank should 
be most strictly maintained, but who should otherwise be 
nothing but Chief Magistrate of the Metropolis. We make 
that concession, we must add, with reluctance, detesting the 
falsehood of constitutions ; but we are told that the conversion 
of the Lord Mayoralty into a City Premiership, tenable till the 
House dismissed him, would seem to all tradesmen in England 
a distinct injury, a closing-up of their one road to the honours 
freely bestowed upon every other department of effort. There 
is sound reason in the objection, if that were really the con- 
sequence of the change, and there would be no difficulty in leav- 
ing the office intact ; but substantial power would belong to the 
elected Cabinet, consisting of the London Premier, who ought, 
if the tradesmen would give up their desire for rapid rotation of 
office, to be Lord Mayor, but might otherwise be called Lord 
Warden, with the right of selecting his colleagues and a general 
control over their policy, of dissolving the Council, and of exer- 
cising all patronage; a Chief Builder, with the powers of Sir John 
Thwaites and his Board; a Treasurer of London, who would 
be Chancellor of the metropolitan exchequer; a Provost of 
London, with the power of recommending, and, within ordinary 
English limits, of supervising the local magistracy, and with 
full control of all Police; a Chief Guardian, who would be for 
London what Mr. Goschen is for the United Kingdom ; and 
a Chamberlain, with the charge of all representative functions, 
ceremonials, and the City estates. 

Each member would have his own staff, and would have 
in each parish—the boundaries of parishes to be equalized 
more nearly—a subordinate, having charge of the works, 
streets included ; of finance, collections included ; and of the 
poor. Or, to speak more plainly, the town clerk of each 
vestry, the surveyor, and the collector of each parish would 
be retained as agents of the Council, instead of agents of the 
local Boards, who now worry them into inefficiency. The 
members of this Cabinet would be well paid, would be sub- 
ject only to the Council, and would be removable only by its 
vote, that is, only when they had forfeited the confidence of 
the majority of the citizens. For such offices we believe that 
good men would strive, men of almost Parliamentary rank ; 
and with such a machinery their orders would be actively 
carried out, while collision, quarrel, or interference would 
finally come to an end. The Council invested with such 
power would attract men who now take no part in munici- 
pal affairs—it is most disgraceful both to them and to 
London that no considerable London landlord, except Miss 
Burdett Coutts, can ever be induced to open his mouth on 
municipal subjects—and would draw upon itself a vigorous 
and critical public opinion. We do not see why it should 
not govern London as well as the House of Commons governs 
England, re-awaken genuine municipal pride, and become 
by degrees the recipient of enormous wealth. We ven- 
ture to say, as a single illustration of this latter point, 
that a Chief Guardian of London, occupying the position 
we have sketched, who struck Londoners as_ eflicient, 
would, in two years, have the direct control of half 
the London charitable funds, say, two millions a year, and 
would be ex officio Visitor, with most extensive powers, of every 
endowed charity in the Metropolis, while the habit of bequest 
“to London,” which is dying out, from the hopelessness 
testators feel as to the disposal of their bounty, would at once 
revive. Indeed, every officer in the Cabinet would be gradually 
overloaded with work and responsibility till he was com- 
pelled in self-defence to make himself the chief of a strong 
permanent department, which is precisely the object of the 
scheme. London offices would be guided by men competent 
| to govern, and responsible to a public which, with all its faults, 
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is not slow to recognize efficiency in departments within the 
range of its comprehension ; while gradually City policies and 
City parties would crystallize themselves in forms as definite 
and as intelligible as the policies and parties of the kingdom. 

There exists, we believe, but one single objection to this 
scheme, an objection so powerful that it has hitherto stopped 
the introduction of any measure based upon a similar prin- 
ciple. Such a Council, it is said, would be too strong, would 
rival Parliament in its own capital, and might, in times of 
political excitement, prove too powerful an adversary for the 
Government itself. The answer to that objection is a two- 
fold one. In the first place, a Government of London ought 
to be very strong, so strong as to have a perceptible and a 
heavy weight with the Government of the Kingdom. It is be- 
cause no such body has existed that London is reduced to such 
anarchy, that the first city in the world is less cared for 
than many a tenth-rate capital, that a population richer than 
that of many kingdoms cannot get itself even heard upon its 
own affairs. London has not, and since the Revolution never 
has had, its just weight in England. It has fallen into such 
contempt, owing to its anarchical condition, that no first-rate 
politician will stand for any of its boroughs except the one 
which is still organized ; that a city like Marylebone, third or 
fourth in the Empire, cannot find even decent representatives ; 
that grave statesmen are accustomed to say the real obstacle 
to equal electoral districts is London. It would have the repre- 
sentation of Scotland! Why should it not have the representa- 
tion of Scotland? It has as great and as varied a population, 
has many times the trade, is much richer, and has almost as 
splendid an historic tradition. To say that it is vulgar is true, 
but in that sense is not England vulgar too? At least, it has 
through all its history been populated by working persons who 
talked bad grammar, and cared mainly, or at all events very 
much, for the advancement of their own interests. We contend 
that London is entitled to a great Government, that no govern- 
ment can be good for it which is not great, and that the con- 
tempt so often expressed for the greatest, richest, and freest 
city man has yet made, is the result of that vulgar aristocratic 
feeling which has arisen from the feudal habit of avoiding 
contact with the masses of the people. Secondly, we do not 
believe that a Council of London, subject in every act to a veto 
from the Home Secretary, either would or could measure 
strength with Parliament. How could it, watched as it would 
be by every other city in the kingdom and by the Commons 
themselves, regarded with jealousy by the Executive, and 
fettered by a public opinion which has never yet exhibited 
the slightest separatist tendency? If this be really a grave 
objection, if the capital is really feared as an element of danger 
in the Empire, let us treat it as, under a similar fear, we treat 
the Army, and make the very existence of the new Municipality, 
the new City of London, subject to an annual vote. The fear, 
however, is chimerical, and has arisen from an entirely false 
analogy with Paris, and those who entertain it may take com- 
fort from a truer one. New York City is to New York State 
what London would be to Britain if it had ten millions of 
people, and is far more completely the centre of all State life ; 
and yet a contemptible little Legislature, sitting in a village on 
the Hudson, has never failed, when unbought, to modify the City 
constitution at discretion, is at this moment about to abolish 
five-sixths of its organizations. New York has crimes enough 
to answer for, but rebellion against Albany is not one of them. 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


ARIS has, on the whole, behaved well in the Elections. 

The electors of the Fourth Cireumscription, though some- 
what tired of “ young Rochefort,” as Ledru Rollin slightingly 
calls him, could not resist the temptation of insulting the 
Emperor and Empress by electing their satirist ; but the other 
three circumscriptions rejected Imperialists and Impatients 
alike, and sent up three educated Reds,—Cremieux, Arago, 
and Glais-Bizoin. There are now some thirty of these Reds in 
the Chamber, with Paris, Marseilles, Lyons, and Toulouse behind 
them, and their policy has become as definite and as ‘‘serious” 
as that of any party in any country, They reject unanimously 
the idea of a descent into the streets—even Ledru Rollin avow- 
ing that although blood may have been needed in 1793, it is 
not needed now—and declare publicly that except in the con- 
tingency of a violent attack upon their freedom, they will 
fight the battle with moral weapons, that is, by compelling 
the Government to abandon its practice of intervening in elee- 
tions. With a free Parliament, they can, they believe, carry 
all urgent reforms; and, the free Parliament conceded, they 





are not, as we understand them, unwilling to postpone organic 
change until the next vacancy in the Throne, when the Legis- 
lature, no longer fettered by the plebiscitum of 1852, which 
gave Napoleon a moral right equal to its own, will declare 
itself the National Assembly, and proclaim the Republie, and, 
we trust, decree universal amnesty for the offences of Buona- 
partism, Orleanism, and Legitimacy. There can be no doubt 
that this programme expresses the inner desire of all mode- 
rate Liberals in France, and tends to appease, though it 
will not satisfy, the Immoderates,—who will never be satis- 
fied without a poor-law, which as yet the Reds have not 
promised. Backed, therefore, as they will be, by latent opinion, 
they may rule the situation, if only they can sccure two 
preliminary conditions,—find leaders who are capable of lead- 
ing, and detach a heavy section of the Tiers Parti, which, 
while united, dominates the Chamber. About the leadership 
there will be immense difficulty. It is a grand misfortune 
for the Reds that the ablest man among them should also be the 
most honest, that M. Louis Blanc, their natural Premier, and 
the only Red in the world whom England has ever cordially 
respected,—Garibaldi being no statesman, and Mazzini utterly 
misunderstood,—should feel himself compelled by his con- 
science to decline the oath. He is the nearer heaven for that 
abstention, but France is the nearer hell. M. Cremieux is too 
old, and does not pretend to understand any department but 
Justice; M. Arago has, we believe, no experience ; M. Gam- 
betta’s rdle is that of orator of the Republic rather than 
Republican Minister; MM. Jules Favre and Jules Ferry have 
no official knowledge ; and the soldier to whom the party will, 
we think, be compelled to look, cannot enter France. New 
men will, doubtless, come forward, but at present the old 
difficulty of the Reds, the immense preponderance of merely 
literary ability in their ranks, is as serious as ever, and impedes 
their policy, though it does not diminish their ardour. France 
does not cordially wish to see another group of journalists at 
the helm. 

The second difficulty, that of detaching a large section of 
the Third Party, will, we conceive, shortly vanish. The 
instant the Reds consent, even tacitly, to postpone the Repub- 
lic—and, of course, in forswearing bloodshed they do postpone 
it for a time—the raison d'étre of the Tiers Parti disappears. 
Nominally, their motto is “dynastic liberalism,” or, as we 
should phrase it in England, Parliamentary Government under 
the House of Buonaparte ; but theirreal wish is not that, so much 
as government by the Legislature without a violent revolution. 
They would accept the Imperial family, if needful, to avoid a 
collision, but they do not care about it in any very decided 
way, or caring, care only for its present chief as a man who has 
proved himself able to govern France. Their special policy as 
a party is, therefore, a very thin basis for action, far thinner 
than that of the serious Reds, who have, moreover, the immense 
advantage in French politics of being consistent and logical. 
If personal government were intended to last, then, indeed, any 
fusion would be inconceivable ; but the Third Party not only 
reject personal government, but demand as the first condition 
of their support that Napoleon shall dismiss the Ministers he 
likes, and accept Ministers whom he does not like, accept them 
en bloc, and with some show of willingness. Even M. Emile 
Ollivier, in spite of his astounding letter against M. Cremieux, 
in which he calls that most respectable, wealthy, and moderate 
old Hebrew “a pursy demagogue,” and says it is better to 
die than yield to such as he, refused to enter the Ministry if 
M. Foreade de la Roquette, a nominee of M. Rouher and 
personal favourite of the Emperor, continued in it, and made 
a free election the most prominent condition of his programme. 
Moreover, it is known that the party insists upon resistance to 
personal government, and that a very considerable section of 
its adherents are bound by distinct pledges to their electors to 
keep on insisting, while the astonishing vacillation of the 
Emperor,—who keeps on shuffling the cards as if he were 
playing “ patience ” and could not find his sequences,—shows 
that he fears the concession demanded would be a very real 
one. If, then, personal government is to go, whatever happens 
in consequence, the Third Party is fighting for a shadow, 
for a constitutional fiction which might be all-important in 
England, but in France would appear tolerable only because 
men were convinced that it would be temporary. Under those 
circumstances, the tendency of the Liberal wing of the Third 
Party will be to drift away towards the party which has a 
coherent theory, and we see nothing in the action either of the 
Court or of M. Ollivier which should seriously restrain it. 
Napoleon may, of course, hit upon a Minister who ean by his 
own genius invigorate a party; but he has never displayed 
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any faculty of the kind, and has not now at his disposal one 
statesman who is recognized by France as at once great and 
independent. M. Rouher, despite his abilities, is too com- 
pletely the creature of the Empire, and M. Emile Ollivier, 
though so far independent that he demands power and not 
merely the semblance of it, is only supported because it is 
believed that Napoleon would make least resistance to him. 
He is untried in office, and his recent acts certainly afford little 
evidence of his capacity to fill it, and least of all of his capacity 
to fill it so perfectly as to repress the tendency to glide into 
fusion with the Reds. Nothing could be imagined more 
imprudent than his recent letter in support of M. Pouyer- 
Quertier, a man who voted fourteen separate times for the 
Law of Public Safety,—a letter apparently intended to prevent 
the Republicans from supporting him in the Chamber, He 
calls their leaders pursy demagogues, threatens them not 
indistinctly with violence, and declares death preferable to any 
yielding to such men. This is not the language of a man fit 
to guide a great party in the hour when its one necessity is to 
avoid a resort to force, and its one object to unite classes whose 
strongest bond of cohesion is their dislike of violence. The 
tendency of Frenchmen, too, and especially of French politi- 
cians, is to lean to the side which is just about to win, or 
rather which logically ought to win, and we shall be surprised 
if the Session lasts a week without heavy additions being made 
to the Republican ranks. 

But suppose that the Emperor absolutely refuses to treat 
with that party, disobeys, let us say, a distinct vote, and pro- 
rogues the Chamber? That is conceivable, if he has any idea 
that he could obtain a new plebiscitum; but apart from such 
an appeal, formal disobedience would be a coup d’ctat, would 
be considered by the Liberals as a violent suppression of free- 
dom, and would be met by an instant summons, not to the work- 
men, but to Paris. We believe, with M. Prevost-Paradol, that 
under such circumstances the feeling always hitherto mani- 
fested by the French Army, that it may be their duty to shoot 
Frenchmen, but can never be their duty to shoot France, would 
be manifested once more ; and that, consequently, the Emperor, 
who has made a lifelong study of France and her revolutions, 
will never, under such circumstances, run that risk. We 
look upon a resort to mere force, as against a Chamber 
elected by universal suffrage, as practically impossible; and 
this, if the reasonable Reds will keep within the law, is the only 
danger they have to dread. They alone cannot be “ detached.” 
They alone cannot be outbid. They alone have a creed which 
is at once practical, logical, and French. Above all, Time, 
which just now counts for so much in French politics, is upon 
their side, for none but they can benefit by the next vacancy 
in the Throne. If they wili but retain their present attitude 
of moderation and definiteness, accept any adhesion which does 
not compromise their principles, and state definitively what 
they will and will not do for the poor, the game is in their 
hands, and their victory cannot be long postponed. There 
never has been a situation in France in which calm, undeviat- 
ing, implacable but legal resistance to personal power promised 
such great results. 
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CHURCHMEN. 


N Thursday, a “‘ twelve days’ war against Satan,” as some 

of the High Churchmen who proclaimed it have ventured 

to call it, terminated inthis metropolis,—not, we will hope, that a 
formal peace with that potentate was concluded, but only that the 
special bombardment with which his not inconsiderable realms 
in this great whirlpool of toil, pleasure, sin, and pain, have been 
during twelve days plied, ceased on that day, and the ordinary 
relations of normal hostility were resumed. In other words, 
there terminated on Thursday a twelve days’ “ Mission,” 
during which a great number of the Churches of this metro- 
polis were daily open for three or four special services, 
including preaching of a more popular and impassioned kind 
than usual, as well as, in some of them, frequent communions, 
and ritualistic displays ; the object of the whole Mission being 
to make, if possible, some definite impression on the mass of 
indifference, unbelief, and sin among that great and poorest 
class which seldom sees the inside of a London Church. The 
Mission, it is said, has been chiefly confined to the High- 
Church party. At least the Record, and we believe the 
organs of the Evangelicals generally, have treated it with 
Suspicion and aversion, specially noting with dislike the 
Invitations to confession which have been given by many of 
the officiating clergy. Some of the moderately Evangelical 
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clergy have, however, it is said, availed themselves of the 
opportunity, and joined in the assault on the practical 
heathenism of London after their own fashion. We do not 
find that the Broad Churchmen in general have taken 
any marked part in the campaign,—though more than one 
Broad Churchman like Mr. Ross, of Stepney, has joined 
heartily in it,—but one Broad Churchman, at least, has 
published an account of the impression it made upon him, 
that impression evidently including a considerable amount 
of bewilderment, and not a little generous admiration. For 
the rest, the newspaper criticism proceeding from this school 
has been a little cold, with a good deal in it of perplexity. It 
is not, perhaps, very difficult to understand why. Of course, 
they would Jook on many of the weapons used by the High 
Churehmen as ad captandum. They would laugh at the 
processions, the gay clothes, and the incense, as child's play ; 
and they would not favour the invitation to confession,— 
though one of the highest of the High-Church preachers, Mr. 
G. Body, of Wolverhampton, who has been preaching in St. 
Margaret’s, Cavendish Square, does not seem to have claimed 
any official power for the priesthood to absolve, or to have 
pushed his own estimate of the duty of confession to any 
extreme. He seems to have told his congregation that no 
absolution of the slightest effect could be given by any human 
being ; that Christ alone could really absolve; and that he 
himself should not press any man to give a general confession, 
but would simply converse in, private with all who wished it, 
on their most pressing difficulties, and advise them as best he 
could. That is not, one would think, at all beyond the tone 
which any Christian pastor, however broad, is bound to take. 
Still, it is not difficult to see why the Broad Churchmen have 
felt a perplexity in this matter which could not be shared by 
either the Low or High Church. The less sharply defined is 
the dogmatic basis on which any one stands, and the more 
doubt he admits as to this, and that, and the other item of what 
is properly regarded as his Church’s creed, the more force is 
abstracted from his resources for attacking Doubt at least, if 
not also indifference and sin, because the more is spent in rooting 
about among his own thoughts for the distinction between that of 
which he is firmly convinced, and that which he can only accept 
provisionally. Take, for instance, the very name sometimes given 
to this Mission, as a “ twelve days’ war against Satan.” Are 
there not numbers of Broad Church clergymen who would hesi- 
tate to speak with absolute confidence of the personality of evil, 
and who would prefer to regard ‘ Satan’ as an Orientalism for 
temptation, at least as probably as a proper name for a 
universal Tempter? Difficulties of this kind would beset the 
Broad Church clergy at every turn, in leading this kind of 
energetic assault upon popular indifference and doubt. This 
is a sort of movement which, if it be not impetuous, ardent, 
decisive in character, can effect nothing. A beleaguered 
garrison can only sally out with advantage when its enthusiasm 
is at blood-heat, and it has no misgivings as to ils true duty 
and policy. Those who feel intellectual questionings and 
perplexities in relation to many, though not the greatest and 
most fundamental truths, and who cannot always approve of 
the method in which even those most fundamental truths are 
taught, have difficulties in undertaking a popular crusad», of 
which the clergymen who take their creed as a whole on 
authority, or the clergymen who adopt literally every statement 
of the Bible, know nothing. The Broad Churechmen cannot even 
use the sensation argument that if death come unexpectedly on 
the man who adopted the true creed an hour beforeliand, he is 
saved ; but if on the man who has not yet adopted it, he is lost 
for ever. And not only will they find special difficulties in 
laying down the principle of authority, and in drawing a sufli- 
ciently exciting picture of the imminent and urgent peril of 
delay; but they will have to use discrimination even in explain- 
ing the divine truth of Revelation itself, which will not always 
fall in with the demands of a hasty and ardent rhetoric. For 
all these reasons we can account for a certain perplexity, half- 
sympathy and half-aversion, in the attitude of the broader 
theologians towards this movement. They see that Chris- 
tianity, if it is not to be both popular and aggressive in such 
a metropolis as this, is self-condemned. And yet they shrink 
from half the weapons which serve best the purposes of those 
who are most willing to give it a popular and aggressive form. 
We understand the embarrassment, and yet we strongly hold 
that if none but the High Churchmen and Low Churchmen can 
enter heartily and easily into such a movement as this, there 
must bea very grave deticiency somewhere in the resources of the 
Broad Church. If, in losing the advantage of a neat systematic 
form, they have lost all ready hold on the popular conscieuce, 
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they can hardly claim to have succeeded to the possession of 
the Gospel which Christ committed to his Church. But is it 
so? Can we not put that Gospel in a form which, while it pre- 
serves its essence, adapts it to the condition of modern criti- 
cism and knowledge, without any loss of popular force? We, 
of course, do not pretend to any sort of command of the ora- 
tor’s special skill. Buta really able speaker might, we sub- 
mit, throw an appeal of the following kind into a shape as 
effective as any High-Church exhortation to the proud and 
wayward intellect of our pseudo-scientific age to obey the 
authority of the Church, or any Low-Church appeal to the 
gratitude which the vicarious sacrifice of an infinite Being 
ought to excite in the breasts of sinners conscious of their 
utter and helpless depravity. 

‘The prevailing unbelief of England and London,’ such a 
preacher might say, ‘is usually of two kinds. It leads either 
a stunted, dull, leaden, monotonous inward life, or one of 
active excitement because only of active transgression. Except, 
perhaps, in the rare case of those who can absolutely live in 
intellectual study and research, the life of all, whether rich 
or poor, is very dreary, very, very empty, very destitute of 
permanent spring, if it has in it no principle of infinite 
courage,—or audacity, as the case may be,—if it neither 
lodges any appeal to the future against the tyranny of the 
present, nor rebels against it directly. Those who have the 
audacity to wage a regular war against others, whether by trans- 
gressing or only just observing the limits of law and convention, 
may, and will be, in some intense form, miserable; but they 
will not be dead, oppressed, weighed down. They will have, 
at least, the due reward of active selfishness and evil, namely, 
sharp stings, excitement, struggle, passion, revenge, and hot 
life. But to those who permit themselves to be moulded by 
circumstances into the most convenient social shapes, the 
shapes of ‘ least resistance,’ and who yet see nothing above and 
beyond mortal life, who buy as much pleasure as they can get 
in the cheapest market, and endure as little pain as possible ; 
who assail nothing strongly, because they have no strong faith, 
either negative or positive, to support them,—to them does 
not everything grow more and more leaden-coloured as life 
goes on? do not the petty troubles of life grow overwhelming, 
so that here there will be suicide and there insanity, due to 
the mere unrelieved oppression of petty tasks, the misery of 
small debts and uncertain credits, the friction of uneven 
tempers, the vexation of unpunctual dependents, the crushing 
embarrassments of a host of petty concerns half outside the in- 
dividual’s own power, and yet unrelieved byany great horizon of 
eternal hope? To them, death is the end, or the probable end, 
of every great source of human joy. As life goes on, great 
affections grow fewer, hopes fade, ambitions are disappointed, 
delights dwindle, and the pettiest concerns grow larger and 
larger till they monopolize the mind. The only escape from 
this is either into the active life of aggressive selfishness, guilt, 
crime, which is constantly making raids on the happiness and 
rights of others,—an escape from withering, to what must 
be self-contempt, and may, at any time, become torture, 
—or, access to some infinite store of courage, which makes 
mortal life independent of the changes of time, delivers 
from the pettiness of the present, and gives at once an 
infinite bearing to its smallest detail and an infinite pros- 
pect to its most fragmentary effort. Is there any such access ? 
If it be true that God is in constant and organic communion 
with our consciences, to effect this transposition of the little into 
the great, to open an infinite future to interrupted etforts, to 
restore and renew the broken ties of human affection, there 
must be. And if there be any clear evidence that a divine 
Being ever dwarfed himself to the pettiest of village lots in 
order to give us this faith, there must be food enough for the 
most unbounded courage, for the most daring audacity. Is 
there such evidence? There is at least beyond all historic 
question, a nation which for thousands of years lived, as it 
believed, under the direct training of the Almighty, a 
training which made a servile people bold, and a sensual 
people spiritual, which was always looking to some great 
future of mingled suffering and glory, and which was 
always taught to dwell more and more on the transience 
of human life, the eternity of divine, the weakness of 
sight, the strength of faith. And there was a close to 


this training more singular even than any phase the training 
itself,—when a working-man who declared that he was the 
Son of God, and that his true life was in God, living a public 
life of three years at most, without a single great follower, 
and without any precaution against oblivion, declared that he 
should be put to a shameful death, that he should rise again, 





that he should leave the earth, and that his kingdom shoulq 
have noend. And this man’s life was actually such as to 
create a new conception of human nature; his death was 
what he predicted; his followers unanimously asserted that 
they had talked with him repeatedly after it; and they spent 
their lives in founding a society which has lived and spread 
for two thousand years, and lived and spread by virtue of the 
courage it has given to life, and the glory it has given to 
death. Is, then, this infinite extension of the sources of hope 
and courage unreasonable? Is there nothing in the life of 
every man who has once fought seriously with sin to confirm 
so wonderful a story? May it not be that the least sin is of 
infinite evil, the least submission to conscience of infinite good, 
without calling in the aid of any selfish superstition to sustain 
that faith? Is there not an escape from the petty, murky, 
perplexed, intricate, soul-destroying minutiz of London life, 
without launching into any life of aggressive guilt or selfish 
emulation ?’ 

We cannot help thinking that a true Broad Churchman, with 
the least of the popular orator in him, might adapt such hints 
as these into addresses quite as effective and suitable for a 
campaign such as that of the last twelve days as any of the 
High-Church and Low-Church appeals, based on a much more 
systematic and complete, because, as we believe, a much less 
sure theological foundation,—and might do so without the 
slightest self-accusation of suppressing his own hesitations and 
intellectual difficulties as tothe finer and more questionable 
affirmations of the formulas of our Church. 


THE EGYPTIAN CARMAGNOLE. 

an is good, Health officers say, as a cheap dis- 

infectant ; but whitewash thrust into the mouth,—can 
that be good for the digestion even of very bad babies? This 
is the sort of nutriment which the Pasha and Sultan appear 
to be forcing upon their subjects, and the accounts of the 
process, which seem to the journalists of the Continent so 
inspiriting, raise in the minds of all who know anything of 
the East a sentiment which is little short of loathing. It is 
a mad Carmagnole which they are dancing there in Cairo, with 
Kaisers and Dervishes, Empresses and Almeh girls, Patriarchs 
and buffoons, Emirs and engineers, Mussulman High Priests 
and Italian sailors all mixed up helter-skelter in the round, 
all half mad with excitement, and all forcing their way, by 
dint of incessant blows, and threats, and insults, through the 
sadly patient crowd of cultivators, which gazes, half in admi- 
ration, half in scorn, at the orgies for which it well knows it 
will, before the smart of its wounds is over, have itself to 
pay. Everything is out of joint, inconsistent, bizarre ; the revel 
is an orgy, the dream a nightmare, the picture a blurred 
mass of glaring colour. The Sultan welcomes a Kaiser who 
has just accepted a constitution, like Haroun al Rascheed, and 
pays for the entertainments out of a loan of £12,000,000 
borrowed at 12 per cent. and secured by new taxes on the 
peasants of Anatolia. The Viceroy welcomes the Empress of 
a country where a blow to a cabman would be a wrong to be 
avenged by a challenge, and the way is cleared for her carriage 
by hundreds of heavy blows applied to those who pay for the 
illuminations which make her reception a scene from the 
* Arabian Nights.’’ M. de Lesseps, employing the last resources 
of science, blasts away a rock out of water fifteen feet deep, 
and the fragments are carried away by naked starvelings, 
struck steadily at every tenth step by the taskmasters—often 
girls, says an eyewitness—lest they should falter on the road. 
Priests of every creed—Mussulman, Greek, Catholic, and Copt, 
the High Priest of Cairo, the Empress’s Grand Almoner, and 
the Coptic Patriarch, stretch out their hands before the multi- 
tude to bless the Canal; and reporters exclaim, ‘‘ What toler- 
ance! how is the world advancing!’’ while they had them- 
selves recorded only the day before the worst of Mohammedan 
aberrations, the trampling of human bodies by the Sheik, as 
he rides, drunk with hasheesh and fear, over their naked 
forms, to open an exhibition of self-torture in the Mosque ; 
and the crowd outside regaling itself with dances to which 
the original Carmagnole, long since suppressed even by 
Parisian laxity, was decency itself. What does this visit of 
Europe to the West, this grand pageant which excites the 
envy of opera lessees, and makes the inventors of pantomimes 
despair,—this mad medley of civilization and barbarism, of 
fanaticism and indifferentism, of prayer and ballet-girls, of 
progress and slave-floggings, of expenditure and extortion, 
really mean to Egypt, and in a less degree to Turkey, except 
the phosphorescent brilliance of putridity, a light which 
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te acipaientinintied 
shows that all that exists is rotten? What does the Mussul- 
man gain from this jumbling of prayers to order, except a 
conviction that his rulers are hypocrites, and he may be one 
too? or the “ladies of Egypt,” from their admission to the 
ballet, except an idea that the wise West is as luxurious in the 
bad sense as the East? or the people from this influx of kings 
and princes and great ladies, —kings intent on ceremonial, and 
»rinces on amusement, and great ladies on dissipation, except 
that Christianity turns out rulers less dignified, less self- 
restrained, less ‘‘ awesome ”’ than the civilization they have 
Jearned to contemn, and that Christianity is therefore as 
great a failure as Islam; except, in fact, the great 
dogma which, on the borders of the Mediterranean, is so 
rapidly superseding all others, “This alone is true,—That 
sugar is sweet.” Is the fellah, whose fathers built the Pyra- 
mids under the lash, the happier, or the better, or even the 
more comfortable, because, as the lash spurs him to his new 
task, his paymaster has built an opera-house, and despises the 
Koran which forbids the oppression of the Faithful, and has so 
many steamers and chassepots and steel guns that he can apply 
the lash without fear of insurrection? Mohammedanism is not 
a good ereed, but at least it enforces decorum. The Mussul- 
man is not a good civilization, but at least its basis is equality. 
The Khalifate is not a good monarchy, but at least it is 
bound by a law its subjects think divine. Is any one of 
these things improved or even made more endurable by an 
incursion of Western habits and ideas, which do not abolish 
Mohammedanism, but dissolve the decorum it secures ; do not 
make Asia Europe, but pulverize the one good Asiatic princi- 
ple; do not soften the Khalifate, but release it from any 
obligation to any law? “The Turkish women,” say the 
reporters, “gazed on the Empress with uncovered faces, and 
her visit may abolish the uncivilized custom of seclusion ;”” but 
they say nothing of the principle which is to replace conven- 
tional modesty as a guarantee of self-restraint. ‘‘ The dervishes 
were whipped to make way for the Frank,—how fanaticism is 
dying!” but what if “ fanaticism ” was the one source of self- 
respect? We hear of all that is dissolved, nothing of that 
which supersedes it, and for a good reason, that nothing does 
supersede it. The scenes transacted in the East for the last 
three months tend to destroy Mussulman egotism, and with it 
Mussulman self-respect ; the faith of Islam, and with it the one 
restraining force of millions; Mussulman power, and with it 
that which alone preserves these regions from a carnival of 
anarchy and viciousness. They produce nothing, and can pro- 
duce nothing, except an impression in the minds of hopeless 
millions that in the West also there is no hope, that humanity 
has only to endure without virtue and without reward. 

But we shall be told, all this movement, all this excite- 
ment, all this flooding in of the West, notwithstanding its many 
regrettable incidents, may, and does, break up the immobility 
which is the curse of the Oriental world, does prepare the road 
for the arrival of better things. Does it? We doubt it 
greatly. That the West can modify the Oriental idea of 
government, of society, of religion, unconsciously and without 
setting change to itself as an end, is undoubtedly true ; but it 
is by other processes than these, by patiently showing the 
people that other laws, other systems of cohesion, other faiths 
are easier, more vigorous, or nobler than their own. The 
British Government in India makes no attempt to assume a 
European form, it is as absolute as if it were divine, and it 
rather dislikes innovation; but slowly the idea that law is 
sacred penetrates the Hindoo mind, till the first great native 
executed in the Mutiny thought that his safety was assured 
when he appealed from the soldiery to the Supreme Court. 
That Government makes no war on caste, publishes no splendid 
proclamations against it, makes no declaration of the rights 
of man; but when Rohileund, in 1857, had freed itself and 
replaced its native ruler, he was compelled in his first edict to 
promise that, ‘as in the British time,” all should be equal before 
the law. It positively discourages Missionary effort, but 
under its shade new faiths like Brahmoism rise silently from 
the ruins into which the old pagan fabric is slowly crumbling 
Gown. It offers no advice as to the seclusion of women, 
indeed recognizes the propriety of that custom by exempting 
them from attendance in courts of justice ; but first one sect 
and then another slowly unwinds the women’s chains, till they 
come forth into the world without the dangerous shock in- 
volved in a radical change not only of costume, but of its 
central idea and meaning. These influences are doubtless 
beneficial, that is, if the ideas of the West are true at all ; 
but these influences are not exercised by Europe when she 
18 not constructing, but only criticizing or dissolving. Solvents 


|originate nothing, and these are solvents which Pasha and 
| Sultan are applying to the civilizations which, at heart, they 
dislike only because they do not yield quite enough of money 
or power. The Pasha would like very much to see Cairo a 
| Paris as to its buildings, its luxury, and its wealth; but 
| Paris as to its politics,—that change would seem to him 
|anathema maranatha. The Indian Government, like them, 
promotes education, but, unlike them, avows that if educa- 
j tion destroys the disposition to submit to despotism, that will 
| be one of its most beneficial results. It is not the essence, 
but the appearance of Western civilization that these culti- 
vated sovereigns want; and they think if they obtain it, by 
whatever means, the revolution will have been accomplished, 
just as a negro Chief on the Gambia steals a uniform, and, naked 
of all but epaulettes, considers himself “ all same as your King 
George.” The Suez Canal may strengthen the hold of the 
West upon the East, but the ceremonies which accompanied 
its opening will not tend to make incressed authority addition- 
ally vivifying. 


THE HEAD-MASTERSHIP OF RUGBY. 

rPNUE result of last Saturday's election was a surprise to every 

one, and, we cannot but believe, to all who look with hope 
and interest to the future of the greatest school in England, a 
profound disappointment. The Governors of Rugby had before 
them a list of candidates which, though it did not include the 
greatest names among our schoolmasters, yet supplied good 
materials for a choice. To mention two only, whom we name 
because they were named by the popular voice, Mr. Walrond is 
a man of acknowledged ability, in sympathy with the best 
traditions of the place, and possessed, we believe, of the strong 
recommendation of Dr. Temple; and Mr. Perceval has won 
for the new school of Clifton large numbers and a high repu- 
tation. The Governors have preferred to choose, if not the 
least eligible, certainly the least likely of the candidates. 

For such a choice those who are acquainted with the condi- 
tions of the case, who know what was wante | and what could 
have been obtained, are driven to account by supposing it to 
have been a Conservative reprisal. A great Liberal school- 
master is promoted to the Bench; that is a blow; but he 
leaves vacant a place almost equal in importance to a bishopric ; 
there is the opportunity of retaliation. We do not assert that 
Dr. Temple's successor is a partizan; we know nothing of his 
opinions, but judge simply from the fact that he has held 
for the last year or so the mastership of a school conducted 
on High-Anglican principles. The tone of thought at St. 
Andrew's College, Bradfield, must be very different indeed 
from that which prevails at Rugby ; and the teacher who has 
found himself in harmony with the one can hardly fail to 
bring a discordant element into the other. We must hope, 
though we can hardly expect, that Mr. Hayman will disappoint 
his patrons. 

There would, of course, be no talk in such a matter of 
Liberals or Conservatives, if the reputation and antecedents of 
the successful candidate had been manifestly worthy of the 
place. We cannot think that they are, and though it is an 
ungracious task, we will briefly state the grounds of our 
opinion. Mr. Hayman is, indeed, a man of fair learning ; 
so much is proved by his contributions to the “ Dictionary 
of the Bible,’ but he cannot claim high rank as a scholar. 
An edition of twelve books of the Odyssey, showing much 
industry and some original thought, but not exhibiting a 
thorough mastery of the text, and a volume of mediocre exer- 
cises in Latin and Greek verse are his achievements, unless we 
are to mention a fierce attack on the ‘Public School Latin 
Primer.” It may be said, indeed, that scholarship of the very 
highest kind has not been a tradition among the Head-Masters 
of Rugby. The great man who may be called the second 
founder of the school, while he exhibited some of the happiest 
results of the classical training of Oxford, did not possess any 
great amount of technical scholarship; nor have any of his 
successors, though they all obtained the distinction of an 
Oxford first-class, been pre-eminent in this respect. Mr. 
Hayman’s scholarship might, indeed, pass muster, if he 
could point either to a great reputation for the other 
qualifications of a teacher, or to great promise. Those who 
have to appoint to such a post may fairly choose either an 
untried man of whom great hopes are formed—and such, in 
fact, was Dr. Arnold—or a man who has achieved great 
success elsewhere. Mr. Hayman took his degree about five- 
and-twenty years ago, and, therefore, as there can be no question 
| of promise, we may fairly look to what he has done. He has 
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been Head-Master of St. Olave’s Grammar School in South- 
wark, and of the Grammar School (not the College, it will be 
understood) at Cheltenham. We do not say that he has failed, 
but it can hardly be said that he has succeeded. Certainly 
he has acquired no general reputation as a schoolmaster. We 
cannot but think that Rugby may justly resent the importa- 
tion of a stranger who can point to no higher antecedents 
than having been the almost unknown master of third-rate 
grammar-schools. Though it might probably have preferred 
an alumnus of its own, it would have accepted with pleasure a 
great scholar, a man conspicuous for general ability, or a 
teacher who had already accomplished a marked and un- 
questionable success. The appointment of a chief who does 
not possess one of these qualifications is, as a correspondent 
of the Daily News expressed it, “an insult to its past, its 
present, and its future.” And it is an injury to the country. 
Rugby has been for many years, on the whole, the best 
specimen of our public schools. Of late it has been raised to 
a very high point of efficiency. The highest education in 
England cannot fail to suffer from anything that depresses it. 
Yet even the importance of the subject would not have induced 
us to undertake the ungracious task of depreciating a gentleman 
whom we have no wish to injure, had it not been for one 
circumstance. The constitution of the governing bodies of 
the Public Schools is about to be settled. It is impossible to 
pass without notice the lesson which is taught us by this 
disastrous event. Effectual care must be taken that none of 
our great foundations be subject to the power of a body of 
partizans., 


NEWSPAPER GELATIN. 
Ww* remember the time when careful nurses and anxious 

‘¥Y mothers used to believe that there was nothing in the 
world so nutritious as jelly. It was quite a rude shock to us when 
Dr. Lankester, or one of the modern popularizers of the theory of 
nutrition, explained that nobody could live on gelatin without 
fibrin,—that the exceedingly showy and glittering substance 
which it is so very easy for invalids to eat, or rather to slip down 
their throats, is no good, after all, in the way of nourishment unless 
they eat some real string, or at least fibrous tissue, with it. ‘The 
process which gets rid of all the dificult eating and leaves every- 
thing so smooth and lambent, gets rid also, so we are now told, of 
all that is really essential to the formation of the tissues. In other 
words, it is a hopeless matter to attempt to smooth away all the 
difflculties which it needs appetite and mastication to surmount ; 
you can’t secure the advantages of a good meal without its exertion. 


The same thing seems to be quite as true of intellectual and 
political nutrition. There is a sort of food excessively popular, 
or at least usually believed to be excessively popular, with 
the public, which corresponds very closely to the winy jellies 
which used to be the favourite diet of invalids. The best 
illustration we know of this sort of political dict is the well- 
known article almost patented by the Daily Telegraph, which may 
fairly be called political jelly with a strong flavour of wine anda 
liberal allowance of sugar. We do not speak, of course, of the 
many able, sober, and accurately-thought articles which appear in 
the Telegraph, for by none of these is that paper really distin- 
guished or discriminated from its contemporaries. Unfortunately, 
if one member of a family habitually dresses in crimson velvet and 
walks on stilts, no one in speaking of that family ever thinks of the 
other members who dress like their fellow-creatures and walk on 
the soles of ordinary boots and shoes. And so it happens that the 
Telegraph has won its fame by a description of article which no 
sensible man reads but to laugh at, though it always contains two 
or three articles full of good sense and wide knowledge for every 
one of the kind of which that journal is the patentee. But the 
Telegraph article of which we speak is the very political analogue of 
the luscious wine jellies which used to be thought so nourishing to 
invalids. Scarcely any fibre of external fact is allowed to remain 
in it. All the fact has been sedulously boiled down in the 
eloquent writer's imagination, till nothing but a sort of allusive 
pulp derived from it remains. ‘To this extract,—and the greater 
the variety of old bones of knowledge which have gone to yield it, 
the more satisfactory this sort of pulp is,—is always added a great 
quantity of sweet sentiment, and not a little heady stimulant in 
the shape of exciting pictures, and we are in possession of that 
well-known literary product which ranges away rhythmically from 
Cain, by way of Sardanapalus, Brutus, Cato, and perhaps ‘Tiberius 
Cesar, Lucretia Borgia, and Charlotte Corday, to the last murder 
and suicide, or dives into the depth of Lempriére and the Hindoo 
mythologies to lighten an article not on the condition of Greece 





a 
or India, but which is to be written ‘‘in the air,” & propos of some 
minute event that has just happened,—say, in Cephalonia or 
Tanjore. The characteristic of such articles is that they are like 
successive slides in a magic lanthorn,—dazzling us so much by their 
succession of colours, their enormous variety of allusion, and their 
absolute independence of particular facts, that nobody is a jot the 
wiser for them, and yet nobody feels an ignorant fool in reading 
them,—indeed the foolisher sort are apt to be rather elated by the 
number of half-familiar names which have been enumerated during 
their perusal. 

Now we have referred to this literary patent of our contem- 
porary not with any view at all of deterring its inventor from 
the use of this sweet, glittering, and stimulating sort of ware 
with which it caters to the public taste; but only to protest, 
if this may perhaps still be of some use, against the apparent 
tendency on the part of our more sincere and solid news. 
papers to go and do likewise. Surely the Telegraph ought 
to be allowed its monopoly of this sort of thing. It has had 
all the merit of inventing it, and of bringing the manufacture 
of the particular ware in question to a point of perfection which is 
truly amazing. Only grant that the sort of thing is worth having 
at all, and no one can deny the wonderful verve and audacity with 
which the slightest theme is made to serve as the “‘ stock” for a very 
recherché and highly-stimulating political jelly. But what we dosee 
great fear to dread is any disposition to follow the example on the 
supposed ground that the Telegraph has won its popularity by this 
sort of thing. Whether it is so or not we cannot tell. Very 
likely it may be so. But it does not in the least follow that any 
other paper will win additional popularity by imitating it. It is true 
that the original shop for “ maids of honour” at Richmond is rivalled 
with very fair success by a good many others which, if not the “ origi- 
nal” shops for those far-famed cheesecakes, have managed to make 
the article quite as well as the original. But the more exact a literary 
imitation is, the less is it usually liked, and, in fact, no one has the 
talent to imitate closely and habitually with anything like the full 
spirit and vivacity of the original. It can’t be done. And imita- 
tion done without spirit is sure to be bad, —especially if it be imita- 
tion of a spurious conception. Of one thing we are quite certain, 
that even if the public favour,—which is quite possible,—the highly 
saccharine and winy gelatin of the Zelegraph, they are by no 
means on that account the more likely to enjoy highly-diluted 
specimens of the same sort of product in other newspapers. Men 
in general will not buy two morning daily papers, even though 
they be penny ones. And those who have unfortunately acquired 
an artificial appetite for what the Telegraph gives, wiil turn in 
disgust from any weaker copy of the same thing; while those 
who dislike this great Telegraphic invention will only be offended 
if they find a paper in which they had hoped to be quite safe from 
anything of the kind, producing poor counterparts of that great 
original. 

Wespeak with the more earnestness, because we have seen, or have 
fancied we have seen, very lately, in the very best and fairest of the 
Liberal journals, a tendency to resort to ‘‘the broad brush and 
dirty colours” of the particular class of writer to which we 
allude. There are only three daily papers of any wide circulation 
which can be called Liberal at all,—and of these the only one 
which has been and is plainly Liberal 0x principle, Liberal because 
its proprietors, its editor, and its staff believed honestly that it 
was better even to lose circulation by defending what is just and 
true, than to gain it by cherishing a popular prejudice and 
diffusing a half-falsehood, is the Daily News. The Times has 
always made it its theory to reflect the actual opinion of the hour, 
whatever that might be, amongst the ruling classes ; the Telegraph 
has seemed to adopt the same theory for a somewhat more numer- 
ous and less refined class,—in a word, to do for the small shop- 
keepers what the Times does for the leading merchants. The Daily 
News alone has been and is the paper of a creed, as earnest when 
that creed breasted a momentary wave of passionate opinion, as 
when it was heartily accepted as the favourite of the hour. There 
is no sort of sign,—indeed it would be contrary to the very genius 
of the paper,—that this noble line of conduct is likely to be 
changed. But we have either noticed, or seemed to notice, with 
dismay, during the last month or two, the appearance of an ele- 
ment in it which is quite contrary to the sturdy and sober, yet by 
no means plodding genius of the paper,—a tendency to incorporate 
the brandied-gelatinous type of article, the article without a distinct 
thought, without a clear judgment, with nothing but sugar, stimu- 
lant, and gelatin,—nothing but sentiment, sensation, and talk,— 
in the paper. There have been dreadful articles on the weather, 
with nothing to say, and a ghastly cheerfulness in saying it 
There have been sadly jocose papers on hunting. There have been 
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a good many of those terrible sprightlinesses about ‘‘ Scumble’s ” 
pictures, “ Smithby’s” waltzes, and ‘ Twaddle’s” rhymes. 
We do not mean to say that this sort of thing has been by any 
means a regular constituent in the Daily News. That would, 
indeed, be a calamity. But since the various failures to remodel 
the Star, and its decease, we have read the News with a good deal 
of anxiety, because we have felt that on the News must depend for 
the future the representation of all strong and deep Liberal convic- 
tion which does not take the cue from the people, but seeks to give 
direction to the mind of the people ; and we cannot but note with 
alarm any tendency observable in it towards even intellectual 
pulpiness. If once articles without form and void, articles of mere 
pulp, articles not intended either to give information or to form 
conviction, but only to minister to a certain appetite for easy 
reading, are favourably regarded, the degeneration may extend 
ouly too rapidly to subjects of more moment. There isa real affi- 
nity between disregard of intellectual outline and accuracy, and 
disregard of moral outline and accuracy. Gelatin without fibre 
in matters intellectual is rarely relished or willingly manufac- 
tured except by those who can easily contract, even if they have 
not contracted, the taste for gelatin without fibre in matters of 
deeper moral and political moment. We value the Daily News so 
much, as by far the highest in tone of our Liberal papers, by 
far the clearest and deepest in conviction, the. most sincere, 
sober, and arduous in advocating a cause, that we watch 
its career with a sort of jealousy, and note any tendency to 
substitute what the doctors used to call ‘‘slops,”—farinaceous 
food, ‘* poorly pudding,” and the like,—for the strong and manly 
diet to which it has accustomed us,—with a certain vexation and 
dread. The Daily News is, and we hope long will be, far the best of 
the daily papers which profess a Liberal faith. But whatever 
excellences it may borrow from among the many excellences of 
its rivals, we do trust it will not endeavour to provide its readers 
with even occasional doses of Telegraph-and-water. ‘That sort of 
thing won't bear watering, even if it were fair to try and infringe 
the monopoly of a patent medicine by merely diluting the in- 
gredients of which it is composed. 





HEREDITARY GENIUS. 
\ yz do not see that Captain Galton has contributed very 
much towards the discussion of the true point at issue in 
this matter. His book is a very clever one, though it belongs 
somehow, with its shrewdnesses and crotchettinesses and acute 
sense and absurd nonsense, to another age rather than this, but he 
has assumed throughout the subject upon which men differ. ‘This 


is not whether qualities are or are not transmitted in human beings | 


by descent, but what qualities. The old democratic assertion 
that all men are born alike, and that education and circumstances 
cause all the differences which exist, is as nearly dead as the far 
more absurd aristocratic theory that the longer the descent of the 
individual, that is, the further he is removed from the competent 
founder of the line, the purer is his race. The democratic theory 
had for warrant, we imagine, an assumption that God could not 
have been so unjust as to create men unequal,—as though men were 
never born blind, or dumb, or scrofulous,—and for evidence, the 
fact that the sons of eminent men are very often very silly persons, 
which is quite true, but which proves very little indeed, except that 
& law apparently general may have many exceptions and limitations. 
Another argument that if hereditary qualities are transmitted all the 


out it there would be no means of accounting for the well-proved 
differences of race among nations of the same colour. Why, for 
example, is the Jew in all countries—even when he has become, 
as in Germany and Italy, an intensely absorbent being—so widely 


| separated in nature from the race whose life he lives, and whose 
| qualities act so bitingly upon his own? If the race can vary, so 


can the clan, and if the clan, so can the family; and all evidence 
shows that this is, in fact, the case. If the defenders of the aris- 





| tocratic idea knew their own business, they would rely almost 
‘entirely upon two races notoriously pure from intermixture,— 
| the Jews, and the Brahmins of Bengal. In the first instance, 
—though we admit this would not help them in England, where 
the Jewish nose is supposed to have been specially modelled 
by Providence,—they would be able to prove that a race sprung 
from an ascertainable stock exhibits at the end of a career of three 
thousand years qualities as exceptionally high, a force as excep- 
tionally great, and vitality as exceptionally powerful as when it 
started, produces in the nineteenth century a poet of a rank as 
lofty as its poets of the tenth B.C., and religious thinkers as 
original as the first apostles of monotheism. In the second 
instance, they would be able to prove by the record of fifty years 
that in an Indian province, Benares, where the castes all look alike, 
where there is no apparent difference of race, where the Brahmin 
is not the richest, and where he is emphatically the most 
vicious, the Brahmin child takes in the colleges a decided 
lead, a lead which is menaced only by the children of 
the single family, the Sens, acknowledged to represent the old 
Medical Caste, otherwise extinct, and the Dutts, the heirs of the 
henchmen brought by the Brahmins into Bengal. The cause 
of that superiority may be hereditary cultivation, but if so, the 
capacity of cultivation is a transmissible quality, and it is useless, 
in the teeth of such evidence, to deny that something is transmitted 
by descent. 

The real point is not, we imagine, that, for that is given up, except 
by a few men who think that if they allow inequality of birth, they 
disallow equality of rights,—two claims which have no more con- 
ceivable connection than equality of rights and identity of race, 
—but what is it that is transmitted? Clearly all the parents’ 
qualities are not, or all sons would be alike. It is conceded that it 
is not merely physique in the narrow sense, and the case for 
physique in its broadest sense will not stand examination. Sup- 
pose we assume that only those qualities which depend upon, and 
are connected with, the physical organization, are transmitted, 
then we find no doubt at starting one very noteworthy fact. 
The capacity of music is in the highest degree transmissible, being 
in fact perhaps of all capacities the one most dependent upon 





| descent, while at the same time there is in the whole range of 
| history but one instance of a great poet who was father or son to 
/a great poet, and that one is only proved by traditionary evidence. 
If Solomon wrote the Canticles, then the son of a great poet 
= a great poet too, but the instance is exceptional, and 
!the evidence far too shadowy to sustain any scientific or 
| quasi-scientific proposition. ‘The effect of that illustration is 
|strongly in favour of the physical theory, but the moment 


| : ; 
'we apply it on a broader scale the illustration becomes 


useless. Races differ more in their minds than they do in their 
bodies. Not to quote, again, the unanswerable instance of the 


Benares Brahmins—an instance which was enforced by the late 
Dr. Ballantyne, the Principal of the Benares College, through 
whole tables of official figures—no one seriously doubts that the 


sons of one father and mother ought to be alike, but are not, is 
stronger, but is still weak in face of the irresistible evidence for 
atavism, that is, for the recurrence in a family of a particular type | 
not regularly, but in jerks, the law usually skipping a generation. 
Jerome Buonaparte was a Boeotian, while Napoleon was a great 
man, but Jerome’s son is a man of exceptional ability, and Lucien’s 


| Jew, the Frenchman, the Basque, the Parsee, and even the Gipsy, 
displays a separate mind, a something peculiar to himself, and 
different to all other men, which cannot be considered physical, 
| except on the materialistic theory that «// mental operations are 
| physical changes within the brain. [If they are, then, of course, 
| the difficulty is thus far altered, that we have to ascertain which 


gtaudson, the Cardinal, is considered, we believe, on evidence 
which we do not quite understand, but which is entirely trusted 
by the people of Rome, to possess the highly exceptional brain 
of his greatest relative. On the other hand, the evidence 
for the transmission of hereditary qualities seems to be over- 
whelming. It is, for example, quite certain that special quali- 


plate of the brain battery is transmitted, while the others are 
unchanged ; but to save time we assume for the moment that 
there isa mind.] If, then, some mental characteristics are trans- 
mitted, what mental characteristics? Clearly, not that something, 
whatever it be, which we call genius. ‘The entire experience of 
mankind forbids us to expect that Shelley's son will be Shelley, 





ties, peculiarities, and even faculties, can be made permanent 
in most animals, have, in fact, been made permanent by 
careful breeding in all the domesticated races, and in some of 
the non-domesticated, as pigeons, rabbits, and, the huntsmen 
say, the cheetas, or hunting leopards. A pariah dog cannot 
point, while the descendant of a great racer will be as certainly 


| that in the few cases in which the father has possessed some power 
|so unusual that ordinary men, who recognize it to the full, cannot 
define it, the son should possess it too. ‘The first-class men of earth 
have rarely left heirs whom anybody ever beard of as men of equal 
power. ‘lake the men of the very first class, the men who have 
quien te _changed the faith of tribes or nations, and there is not, that we 
er than the descendant of a cart-horse as a young hare will | can remember, a solitary instance of the descent of that supreme 

z ewifter than a young rabbit. It is almost equally certain that | faculty. Who represents Moses, or Socrates, or Mahomet, or Con- 
© possibility of transmission extends to human beings, for with- 4 fucius, or Gautama, or Calvin, or Luther, or Spinoza, or Wesley, 
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or Jonathan Edwards, or any one of those who founded or pro- 
foundly modified great creeds? We have already said that, with 
one partial or possible exception, no poet has been succeeded 
by his equal, and so also has no Commander. Captain 
Galton, who wants one dreadfully, cannot find one, and 
if we range the world in the search, the best of the partial excep- 
tions are Tchengis Khan, whose descendant was Timour, not a 
genius, though a conqueror; Baber, an able, good-humoured 
drunkard, whose son, Humayoon, was a genius and a lunatic; 
and Edward III, and the Black Prince, who, though considerable 
Captains, are not of the rank to which genius is attributed. 
Statesmen have, no doubt, been succeeded by equal sons, but not 
in the few instances in which those statesmen have displayed more 
than high capacity,—the ability to found. We must look lower 
than genius for the quality, and even then we shall be puzzled. 
Captain Galton seems to consider that he has settled the matter 
when he describes the quality as the power of rising to eminence ; 
but not to discuss the extent to which he has strained his own 
definition, what is it but a fresh statement of the puzzle? What 
that was transmissible raised his proteges the Judges’ kinsfolk to 
eminence? Was it anything more than a certain capacity for 
learning the work the family has always had to do, which 
courtiers have always asserted of boy kings, and which being, 
as it is, exactly analogous to that hereditary capacity for book- 
learning which is past dispute, may be in some greater or less 
degree a demonstrable fact, and be independent to some minute 
extent of the education itself? The transmissible power is, under 
that theory, an unusual sensibility to certain influences, an unusual 
readiness to respond to certain opportunities, but that is a very 
unsatisfactory and vague definition. If we knew anything of the 
origin of races, we might perhaps get nearer to the truth; but 
then we know so very little. Lf we knew the family or group 
of families from which the Roman patriciat sprang, we might 
be able to affirm with some confidence that of all qualities, that 
of dominance, the faculty which imposes law on others, is the 
most transmissible; but then we know next to nothing of those 
original persons, and cannot argue from them to any family, still 
less to any caste. Castes, indeed, present such a conflict of 
evidence, that the mind of the inquirer is hopelessly bewildered. 
The facts just related of the Brahmins seem to point to a definite 
result, which is also true of Jews, and ina less degree of Parsees, 
namely, that a family, or group of families, if they keep their 
blood pure, may accumulate capacity for receiving certain forms 
of education; but, then, that is wholly untrue of the Spanish 
grandees and the North-German blue blood, and only appears to 
be partially true of the English Peerage, because it has never 
been properly a caste at al]. Study it as we may, till we have 
obtained new evidence, we shall still be forced to return the un- 
satisfactory verdict of a coroner’s jury,—that qualities are clearly 
transmissible, but how, why, or to what extent, there is no sufli- 
cient evidence to show. All that seems certain is the fact which 
is fatal to the theory of ancient blood, that the tendency of each 
successive descent from the founder, after the second, is to water 
his specialties down, until they are non-existent. And in spite 
even of that, the young Pretender was Stuart to his toes, James V. 
over again, with a little less backbone to his will. 





THE SUN’S CROWN. 

CIRCUMSTANCE has just been brought to light through 
he the careful study of the photographs of the recent total 
solar eclipse which is full of interest and significance. When the sun 
is totally eclipsed, there springs suddenly into view a glory of white 
light, resembling the imbus with which painters surround the head 
of asaint. Astronomers have agreed to call this appearance the 
Corona ; but hitherto they have been perplexed by doubts whether 
this crown of glory belongs to the sun or to the moon, or whether, 
in fine, it is formed by our own atmosphere. 

If we briefly consider what is commonly seen, we shall be the 
better able to appreciate the interest and importance of the 
discovery which has just been made respecting the corona. 

As the moon is about to hide the last narrow streak of the sun’s 
disc, the first signs of the corona make their appearance. But 
only when totality has commenced does the phenomenon present 
itself in full splendour. It is no faint gleam, like the light of a 
twilight sky. ‘* I had imagined,” says Mr. Baily, speaking of the 
eclipse of 1842, ** that the corona, as to its luminous appearance, 
would not be brighter than the faint crepuscular light which 
sometimes takes place on a summer evening. I was, however, as- 


tonished at the splendid scene which suddenly burst upon my view.” 
All round the eclipsed sun, to a distance equal to about a tenth 
of his apparent diameter, there is a brilliant ring of light, which 





appears under favourable circumstances of vision to have a well- 
defined edge. But this is not the complete corona. Beyond the 
edge of this ring of light extends a fainter ring, sometimes spread- 
ing out into rays or streamers, which extend some eight or nine 
times farther from the eclipsed sun than the bright inner circle of 
light. ‘The colour of the corona is commonly described as white ; 
but there can be no doubt that when seen through a pure atmo- 
sphere it presents tints of red, yellow, and blue. 

Such is the corona as seen by astronomers. But the question 
will at once arise, what is the real position and what are the true 
dimensions of this beautiful object ? Of course, if we regard it as 
a mere optical phenomenon produced by our own atmosphere, we 
need not try to find an answer to these questions. ‘The appearance 
of the corona, its apparent figure, and its variations of figure would 
then have merely a meteorological interest, apart, of course, from 
the optical questions they involve. If, on the other hand, we regard 
the corona as a real solar appendage, we are forced to consider it 
as one of the most important and striking features of the solar 
system. The ring of brighter light around the sun is then seen 
to represent a globular shell about 90,000 miles in depth, and sur- 
rounding the whole mass of the central luminary of the planetary 
system. ‘The fainter part of the corona becomes an even more 
astounding phenomenon, since looked on as a solar appendage it 
represents a shell of matter fully 800,000 miles deep in every part, 
and forming with the sun, which it encloses, a sphere some two- 
and-a-half millions of miles in diameter,—the largest sphere of 
matter which the science of astronomy presents with any certainty 
to our consideration. But if the corona belongs to the moon, its 
dimensions shrink into relative insignificance,—in fact, our own 
earth is a larger globe than the coronal sphere so understood. 

The question of the corona has long been seen to rest between 
the two former solutions. Halley rather favoured the notion that 
the corona is a lunar phenomenon ; but he admitted that one 
whose judgments he ‘“‘ must always revere” (he referred, doubt- 
less, to his illustrious friend Newton) held a contrary opinion. 
We now know very certainly that the moon has no atmosphere 
whose extent we can measure,—certainly no atmosphere approach- 
ing in extent the dimensions of the coronal rings. 

During the great solar eclipse of 1868 very little attention was 
given to the corona, because astronomers were very anxious to 
determine the nature of the rose-coloured prominences. But from 
the few observations which were then made, the question whether 
the corona belongs to the sun or is a phenomenon of our own 
atmosphere was left an open one. It was hoped that the problem 
of the corona might be solved during the total eclipse which 
occurred last August in North America. At first, however, the 
results of the observations seemed more perplexing thau any which 
had yet been presented to the notice of astronomers. As Mr. 
Lockyer remarked, they were “bizarre and puzzling in the 
extreme.” ‘They seemed to point to the corona as a permanent 
solar aurora, since some of the observers found in the spectrum of 
the aurora the same bright lines which belong to the spectrum of 
the aurora borealis. 

So perplexing did this result appear, that Mr. Lockyer was 
disposed to doubt whether some mistake had not been made. ‘The 
results of his own observations had led him to the conclusion that 
the solar atmosphere in which the red prominences are formed is 
by no means so dense as the enormous dimensions of the corona 
would imply, if the corona really were a solar atmosphere. It will 
be known to many of our readers that Dr. Frankland and Mr. 
Lockyer have worked together in this matter, and they have found 
that the appearance of the bright lines belonging to the promin- 
ences can be taken as a means of estimating the pressure of the 
atmosphere in which those prominences appear; and the result 
of their observations pointed, as we have said, to a relatively 
rare atmosphere. But now it would seem that little further doubt 
can be entertained respecting the fact that the brighter coronal ring, 
at least, belongs to the sun. For on a careful comparison of the 
photographs taken during the recent total eclipse, it has been 
found that the disc of the moon fravelled over the corona; and 
further, that the corona presented the same appearance as scel 
from widely separated places. It will be remembered that 
photography gave in the same way the first evidence of the true 
nature of the coloured prominences. It was discovered during the 
eclipse of 1860 that the moon travelled over the prominences, and 
so astronomers pronounced decisively that these objects belong to 
the sun. It would appear quite as certain, now, that the corona 
is also a solar appendage. 

But how are we to get over the difficulties suggested by Mr. 
Lockyer’s observations? It seems perplexing in the extreme to 
regard the corona as a solar atmosphere, because, were it really of 
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this nature, the pressure at the surface of the sun would be incon- 
ceivably great. And again, there are mechanical reasons for 
doubting whether an atmosphere of such a nature could exist 
around a body rotating so rapidly as the sun. Is it not conceiv- 
able that the corona may consist, as Mr. Baxendell recently sug- 
gested, of cosmical bodies travelling around the sun? We know 
that such an explanation has long been given of the zodiacal 
light, and that light has been found to be similar in character 
to the aurora borealis. May not the corona be simply the 
denser part of the zodiacal light? Only then there is this 
difficulty. A number of cosmical bodies, if shining by their 
own light, could only give such a spectrum as the corona if they 
consisted of glowing gas. Now we had no rcason to believe that 
the aurora borealis, the zodiacal light, or the corona, consists 
of such a material until recent observation showed that they give 
a bright-line spectrum. There is, apparently, only one escape 
from the difficulties thus involved. We know that the aurora is 
in part an electric phenomenon, and we may now therefore pro- 
ceed safely to the conclusion that the zodiacal light and the corona 
are also in part electrical phenomena. We know further that the 
auroral action is associated with solar action, therefore we may 
conclude that so also is the action which produces the appearance 
of the zodiacal light and the corona. Now an electric flash, when 
examined by the spectroscope, gives a bright-line spectrum corre- 
sponding to the nature of the substances between which the flash 
passes and the character of the medium through which the discharge 
takes place. May we not conclude with some confidence that we 
see in the aurora, the zodiacal light, and the solar corona, a light 
due simply to such electrical discharges excited by the sun’s action? 
We know that in our own atmosphere there is a continual downfall 
of meteoric dust, and astronomers have long believed that in the 
sun’s neighbourhood meteoric streams are much more densely 
aggregated than near the earth; so that there is no want of 
material basis to the theory we have here ventured to propound. 


OF ENGLAND. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY 

a 

CXXIV.—Lancasuire :—Tue LAND AND THE Towns. 
HE reserved possessions of the Earldom and Duchy Palatine of 
Lancaster were very considerable in extent, but by no means 
of proportionate value in respect of annual proceeds. We gather the 
names of some of the leading gentry of the county, as we have 
done before, from the lists of Sheriffs. In 1087 Galfridus was 
sheriff, and the only one named till 1156. In the period from the 
accession of Henry II. to the death of Henry III., we find the 
names of Pigot, De Montaltop, Owra, De Valoniis, Vesci, De 
Herlebeck, Fitz-Bernard, De Glanvill, Pipard, De Cornhill, Rad- 
cliffe, Walter, Garnet, Vavasor, Pincerna, Tattershall, De Toteshal, 
Vernon, Lacy, Fitz-Roger, Marshall, Fitz-Reynfrid or Reinford, 
Wallensis, Ferrers, Mountjoy, Etwell, De Yeland, Byron, De 
Lancaster, Westby, De ‘Thornton, De Lathom, Butler, Redmain, 
De Ulvesby, De Chetham, and Dacre. Under the Edwards and 
Richard II. appear the names of ‘Travers, Le Gentyl, De Lea, De 
Clifton, Banester, De Hoghton, De Leyborne, De Bickersteth, 
Southworth, D’Arcy, Hambury, De Burghton, De Warbur- 
ton, De Denon, Clapham, Ireton, Cockayne, Ipree, Townley, 
De Bobbeham, Harrington, Standish, and Mollineux. Under the 
Lancaster and York dynasties we obtain the names of Gerard, 
Bold, Stanley, Longford, Urswick, Lawrence, Broughton, and 
Pilkington. Under the House of Tudor the fresh names that 
come to the front are Osbaldeston, Worsley, Legh, Atherton, 
Talbot, Tunstall, Langton, Trafford, Hesketh, Holland, Preston, 
Booth, Holt, Dalton, Fleetwood, Ashton, Fitton, and Halsell. 
Under the first two Stuarts we find the names of Ireland, 
Moseley, Barton, Nowell, Fleming, Bindloss, Borwick, Sher- 
burne, Shuttleworth, Ashall Ashawe or Ashow, Moore, Kirkby, 
Rawsthorne, Farington, Egerton, Girlington, and Bradshaw. ‘To 
these the Commonwealth adds the names of Hartley, Hopwood, 
Wrigley, Barlow, Parker, Starkie, and Cooper. Between the 
Restoration and the accession of the House of Hanover, we find the 
names of Middleton, Spencer, Arden, Greenhalgh, Slater, Brooks, 
Butterworth, Rigby, Jobnson of Rishton Grange, Rosthorn, 
Leigh, Shakerley, Richardson of Rawnhead, Birch, Livey, Ash- 
nest, Norris, Manwaring, West, Duckenfield, Hulm, Dauntesey, 
Cole, Sandes, and Valentine. We cannot pretend to enumerate all 
those families which supplied the sheriffdom during the Hanoverian 
period, but we may mention those of Blackburne, Crisp, Gregg, 
Tatham, Mawdesley, Yates (of Peel, near Manchester), Greaves, 
Bushel, Hambleton, Lever, Bankes, Willis, Shaw, Clarke, Fenton, 
Bailey, Gibson, and Whitehead, as coming to the front in the reigns 





of the first two Georges. The rise and prosperity of the manufactur- 
ing interest of Lancashire has gradually contributed another entirely 
new landed element to this county, which now shares the power 
with the older families. ‘The Stanleys hold their own, though the 
Cavendishes struggle against them in the north and the Molyneux 
in the south. The Egertons in their various branches have con- 
siderable influence, and Mr. Wilson-Patten’s large possessions and 
personal abilities have given his family a firm position in the north. 
The Wilbrahamsare powerful, thoughdivided in political sentiments, 
as, indeed, are the Stanleys. ‘The Cliftons and Hopwoods still keep 
near the front, though they are not so powerful as the preceding. 
The Cheethams have recruited their strength by the addition of 
a manufacturing interest, as have also the Shuttleworths and others 
of the old families. ‘The Townleys, though Catholics, have never 
ceased to be felt as a political and social power in the county. The 
Leghs are still in the front, as are the blended families of Hesketh 
and Fleetwood. Besides the families of strictly manufacturing 
origin, whose centre may be said to be Manchester, we have from 
Liverpool another important mercantile element, represented by 
such men as the Gladstones, Rathbones, Brownes, Thornleys, &c., 
while commerce and literature united have left an indelible stamp 
on the county history in the family of Roscoe. The Heywoods, once 
distinguished in the annals of Presbyterianism, now represent the 
banking interest, and with the family of Philips form a connecting 
link between the urban and agricultural sections of society. The 
more purely manufacturing families, such as the Henrys and 
Brights, are very numerous, and this brings us to the history of their 
natural capital, the city of Manchester, with which we may com- 
bine what is virtually part of it, the borough of Salford, though it is 
separated from it municipally and in Parliamentary representation. 

The old Roman station of Mamucium or MANCUNICUM seems, 
as we have seen, to have been placed at the point where the river 
Medlock falls into the Jrwell (which latter river now separates 
Manchester proper from Salford), near what is still called Castle 
Field. It has been conjectured also that another or swnmer camp 
was placed by them at the junction of the river /ri with the /rwell, 
at the other extremity of the street called the Deansgate. The 
station we know to have been garrisoned during the Roman 
occupation by an auxiliary body of troops to the ‘I'wentieth 
Roman Legion at Chester,—viz., the First Cohort of Frisians, 
about 700 strong, who, ‘though Romanized, were not strictly 
Roman,” and who spoke a tongue which was probably the nearest 
dialect to the early or Saxon English anywhere to be found. ‘The 
similarity of the modern Frisian tongue to the modern English is 
still remarkable, and it is probable that some portion at least of 
the Frisian nation swelled the ranks of the invading Teutonic 
hordes who overran and transformed Britain into England. They 
would find, therefore, if the Frisian cohort remained at Manchester 
during their occupying invasion of the county, brethren and per- 
haps allies in the garrison at that station, especially if it be 
true that in many cases the Roman or Romanized inhabitants 
of the cities of Britain preferred the ascendancy of the 
Teutonic tribes to that of the still uncivilized Keltic clans of 
the agricultural and forest districts, whose petty chiefs attempted, 
after the abandonment of Britain by the central Imperial Govern- 
ment, to resume the chieftainships or kingships held by their 
ancestors before the Roman Conquest. Some faint memories of 
the struggle which thus ensued may lie at the bottom of the legend 
of the occupation of Manchester by the Saxon giant, Sir Tarquin 
or ‘Torquin, but it would be trifling with our readers to affect to 
deduce any real facts from the legend in the form in which it has 
descended to us. ‘The Teutonic occupiers, at any rate, do not 
appear to have chosen the site of the Roman station for their burh, 
but to have fixed on a spot further along the Deansgate, between 
what are believed to have been the two Roman camps, at what 
was afterwards called Aldport. ‘This was the Manchester of 
Anglo-Saxon times. The Normans, ‘eager for the chase, 
selected the ueighbourhood of the Roman summer camp for their 
settlement,” at the other extremity of the Deansgate, “‘ and the 
Baron’s Hull, or Hill, saw a fortified mansion rise on its soil, 
which eventually, with its neighbouring church and market, fixed 
Manchester's centre for ages near the old parish church and 
market-place, shifting the locality from the banks of the Medlock: 
to the vicinity of the Irk. ‘The older town or (Anglo-Saxon) port 
then took the name of Ald-port. These successive occupations 
extend over about a mile. Whether the Roman name for 
Manchester was Mamucium or MANcuNIUM, it is clear that the 
Saxons followed the first of these forms, for in the oldest MS. of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle the name appears as Mame-ceaster 
(though another and less valuable MS. has the form of Manige- 
ceaster). ‘The Normans us the form Mame-cestre, and this 
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Saxon and Norman form of the name appears to have retained its 
hold for more than a thousand years. ‘‘The last mutation, 
giving Manchester, the modern form of name it still bears, is of not 
more than four centuries’ duration.” As to the meaning of the 
word Mame, Mamuc, or Mancun, philologers are too much divided 
in opinions, and with too slight grounds for their several decisions, 
to make it worth our while to mention any of their conjectures. 
The present Manchester and Salford are built upon low ground on 
the left and right banks of the /rwell, by which they have a com- 
munication with the Mersey, Liverpool, and the sea. In Domesday 
Book two churches are mentioned as belonging to Jlamecestre,— 
St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s. The Norman baron who established 
himself here after the Conquest appears as a witness in a charter 
of the time of William Rufus, and his name is variously spelt, 
Albert de Gresley, Gredley, Gressel, and Grelle. His son Robert 
gave his mills on the river /rk to the Cistercian monks of Swines- 
head in Lincolnshire, and obtained the grant of an annual fair on 
his lordship of Mamecestre on St. Matthew's Day, and the day 
before and after. His descendant, Thomas, on the 14th of May, 
1301, granted to the burgesses of Mamecestre a charter of the 
custom of the manor. As he died without issue, John, son of 
Roger De La Warr, succeeded to this inheritance, and chiefly 
resided in Baron’s Hull or Baron’s Yard. His descendant, ‘Thomas, 
Rector of Manchester, who succeeded his brother as Baron in the 
ninth year of Henry V., obtained a licence to found a collegiate 
church, &c., here, which he liberally endowed with lands, &c., 
including Baron’s Hull, and Baron’s Yard. On the Dissolution 
of the Religious Houses in 1547, this house and some of 
the lands were sold to the Earl of Derby. It was re- 
founded in Queen Mary’s time, but the Earl retained the 
collegiate house. It was refounded in the twentieth of Eliza- 
beth, again dissolved, and refounded by Charles I. in 1636 
by the name of Christ's College, with a warden, five fellows, 
two chaplains, singing men, chorister, boys, &c. ‘The collegiate 
house was purchased from the Earl of Derby in 1655, in accord- 
ance with a recommendation in Mr. Cheetham’s will. The 
collegiate church, erected in the fifteenth century in the perpendi- 
cular style, was made a cathedral on the creation of the separate 
Bishopric of Manchester in 1848. Since the fifteenth century, 
the church has been frequently repaired and in part rebuilt. 
The interior is about 180 feet in length by 60 feet in breadth. 
‘* The choir is one of the finest in England, and the tabernacle- 
work is unrivalled,” and there are numerous monuments in the 
church of much interest. 

The manor of Manchester passed, on the death of the founder of 
the college, through an heiress, Joan, to the family of West (the 
present Earls De La Warr). In 1579 the Wests sold the manor to 
John Lacye, a citizen of London, who resold it in 1596 to Sir 
Nicholas Moseley. The manorial rights were purchased in the 
present reign by the Corporation of Manchester. Manchester 
down to the Municipal Corporations’ Act of William IV. was an 
unchartered borough, governed by a borough-reeve annually chosen, 
two constables, and a deputy-constable ; the township of Salford 
being under a similar government. Both now are incorporated. 

‘‘In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the town received 
great improvements, so that in Leland’s time [Henry VIII.] it was 
reckoned ‘ the fairest, best-builded, quickest [liveliest], and most 
populous town of Lancashire.’ Camden also mentions it as being 
famed in his time [Elizabeth and James I.] for the manufacture 
of woollen clothes, then called Manchester cottons, i.e., coatings. 
The first authentic mention of the cotton manufacture is made by 
Lewis Roberts in his Treasure of Traffic, published in 1641, where 
it is stated, ‘The town of Manchester must be also herein remem- 
bered, and worthily, for their encouragement, commended, who 
buy the yarn of the Irish in great quantity, and weaving it, return 
the same again into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their industry 
rest here, for they buy cotton-wool in London, that comes first 
from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home work the same, and perfect 
it into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other such stuffs, and 
then return it to London, where the same is vented and sold, and 
not seldom sent into foreign parts, who have means at far easier 
terms, to provide themselves of the said first materials.’’ Such 
was the beginning of the great manufacturing prosperity of 

Manchester. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_>—_ 
THE WORKING-MAN IN AMERICA.—I. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 
S1r,—Thinking it possible that the readers of the Spectator might 
care to hear the present condition of that party of English 


| 

mechanics who recently left home for this place—the seat of the 
famous Cornell University—the writer, a working stonemason 

and one of the party, sends this letter, having also in view a direct 
and practical account of life among his class in a thoroughly repre. 
sentative inland American town. We had just been fourteen 
days traversing the space between London and Ithaca, com- 
mencing our journey on the 25th of June, arriving here Friday, 
July 9th; next day we went to work, not at the University, as 
we supposed we should have done, but at a villa Mr. Cornel} 
is building for himself. What did we find? First, that the five 
stonemasons (or stonecutters, as they are named here) were 
not the men required, the work for them to do being nothing 
but ashlar work; five London street paviors would have 
just suited. ‘The care displayed by the organizers of our band in 
selecting none but good, thorough stonemasons was thrown away, 
rough and strong-limbed ashlar-wallers being what was wanted. 
Nothing daunted, the men went to work, and flattered themselves 
that they did just as much and as well as the best men. They 
made no great assumption, bearing in mind that ashlar work 
is the elementary part of a stonemason’s trade. Upon the first 
pay night they were paid at the rate of three dollars per day. 
This, of course, did not suit men who felt that, by retracing their 
steps to New York, they could earn five dollars in a day of eight 
hours, instead of three in ten hours, there being no half-holiday 
here on Saturdays, as is almost universal in the trades of 
England. We had made no settled arrangements before 
setting out about wages, excepting that we expected the 
same as that paid for the same kind of labour and skill 
to the native workmen here. My purpose in narrating 
these personal matters is to show that in England very little 
accurate information as to the wages paid, the hours of labour, 

the manner and cost of living outside the larger cities of this 
Union is to be had, and that it behoves gentlemen interested in 
emigration movements to find out such facts ‘and make a note of 
them.” ‘The two bricklayers of our party soon found that they 
were hardly wanted at all, there not being any bricks for them to 
lay on the job. A man calling himself a mason here is expected 
to do plastering, bricklaying, stone-walling, both cutting and lay- 
ing it, indeed everything that he can crowd into his omnivorous 
person. Only in the cities are bricklaying or plastering thought 
to be distinct trades. What in England is called stone-masoning 
is here differently dubbed stonecutting, this trade being reckoned 
in this country one of the, if not the, most laborious in the build- 
ing trades. ‘The bricklayers, not having any bricks to lay, per- 
force had to lay the rough heavy black limestone that abounds 
about here. Out in the sun, at work such as I have described 
above, you may be sure that their disappointment at what they 
found in contrast to what they expected was very great, nor was it 
lessened when they only received three dollars per day, —less by 
half a dollar than that paid to men of a similar calling working 
with them. ‘The carpenters found no difficulty after erecting a 
shed, in the wood they have to manipulate, it being just about 
the same as what they had been accustomed to in Eng- 
land, deal (pinewood) being the principal wood used here. 
The cheque paid the joiners failed to satisfy them, nay, it almost 
made them break out into open rebelliun. ‘Two dollars and a 
half per day, this was less than the stonecutters or bricklayers 
had been paid who in England received no more than carpenters. 
In the evening, Professor Goldwin Smith desiring to see us, we 
laid our grievances before him. After hearing us, he said that it 
could not be expected that we should stop to work under the 
current wages of the place. Although an impression had got about 
in the minds of the tradesmen of Ithaca that we had been sent 
for to lower the wages, we did not think it worth while to con- 
tradict the rumour, relying on our conduct to give the lie to such 
reports. He further said that he would endeavour to obtain us 
an early interview with Mr. Cornell, whom we should find to bea 
very kind-hearted man, anxious to help us. He had been induced 
to send for us because he had read of a great scarcity of work in 
the building trades of London, not because he could not obtain 
plenty of labour here to do the work he wants done. If after 
our interview with Mr. Cornell, Professor Smith said, we came to 
no satisfactory conclusion, he would be only too pleased to help 
us to the uttermost in his power in obtaining work elsewhere that 
would suit us. Each man quitted the Professor’s room that night 
assured of having at least one friend. The result of our inter- 
view with Mr. Cornell was that the three dollars per day paid to 
the stonecutters and bricklayers and the two and a half paid 
the carpenters were only paid on account, his foreman, oF 





‘* boss,” not being able to tell whether we were good workmen 
ior not, seven days being too short a time to say! Yet if 
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fe is a good workman himself, he ought to be able to decide 
in an hour. Only from our wish to give every satisfaction 
to Mr. Goldwin Smith, and not to hastily break up our 
party, aa 
when we got paid with seemingly great reluctance the same 
as the best men of our respective trades working with us 
received, viz., stonecutters and bricklayers, three dollars and a 
half, or, as the rate of exchange goes in converting greenbacks 
into gold, 10s. 9d. per day. ‘The joiners got two dollars and 
three-quarters per day. ‘There was considerable dissatisfaction 
felt among them at receiving less than the rest of the party got ; 
however, it was found that was the highest wages paid to car- 
penters in Ithaca, indeed, the same rate exists in almost every rural 
town of the Empire State, no scarcity of carpenters existing any- 
where. ‘That is also true of the other trades in the building line, 
trade everywhere being very dull, if there is any truth in reports 
which we daily hear or read in the letters of friends scattered up and 
down the Union. It must not be supposed all is prosperity here. 
Work is not over-plentiful for skilled artizans. The hours of 
labour outside one or two large cities are sixty per week, the wages 
are better than in England, but it is not possible to get things so 
cheap as at home. The men work hard, nay, slave, and do not 
seem to be so sturdily independent as the same class of artizans 
are in England, neither do they seem to be so intelligent. ‘They 
are not so well skilled in doing their work as the British 
artizan is compelled to be before he can hope to keep employ- 
ment when he finds it. An impression exists that we English- 
men do our work much finer than Americans, but that it 
costs a great deal more money. ‘Those in immediate con- 
tact with us, I opine, begin to think differently. It is a source 
of wonderment to us that carpenters should be paid so much 
less than other trades, three-quarters of a dollar per day being 
at least the difference pretty well all over the United States. 
The reason stated by Mr. Cornell does not seem to me to be over 
just. It is that the carpenter works through the winter, while the 
other trades have to stop for bad weather. ‘This is not strictly 
true, for I find that, when the winter sets in, the carpenter stands 
very nearly the same chances of lying idle as the other builders. 
If the job is in a hurry to be finished, the stonecutters find just as 
good a chance of a winter’s work as the worker in wood. Even if 
the reason advanced is true, it is not sound, but like that uttered to 
the writer by a stonemason who worked for a small jerrymaster in 
London at a shilling a day less than the current wages,—‘* Well, 
you see, he [his employer} lets me make it up in overtime.” It 
was feared that the carpenters would have left. I think that they 
would have done so if the ablest of their number had not got 
appointed ‘* boss,” receiving three and a half dollars per day, the 
lowest sum he named he would work for. ‘The others, not being 
so determined, or deeming the year too far advanced for travelling 
‘*to pastures new,” ate the leek and worked on. On the whole, I 
think that they acted wisely, for I should not be surprised to see 
them, ere long, contractors, it being quite an easy thing in this 
country for a man who has the requisite practical knowledge to get 
a contract in his special department of labour. Here at Ithaca, 
thanks to our good friend Goldwin Smith’s exertions, I think a 
good chance of “* going in” and ** making a pile” will soon be at 
the feet of such of the carpenters as desire it, or who have the 
necessary pluck. A great deal of building will soon go on at this 
place.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Ithaca, New York, October, 1869. 


** JANUS.” 
(To THR EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I avail myself of the spirit of candour and fairness for 
which the Spectator enjoys so high a character, to obtain a hearing 
for a few words on the anonymous attack upon the Catholic 
Church which has lately made so much sensation ? 

In your review of the work of ‘‘ Janus” in your numbers for the 
6th and 13th November you have treated it as a serious historical 
investigation. Certainly there is a specious look of reality and 
truthfulness in such an appeal as it makes to facts. For what 
serious author would commit himself to publishing mis-statements 
of fact which could be readily exposed? But itis not safe to trust 


J. Hurron. 





to an assumption of accuracy and truthfulness where the facts, as | 


in this case, range over a history of eighteen centuries, and the 
evidence is beyond the reach of ordinary readers. 

Learned refutations of “Janus” will, no doubt, appear. But they 
must be the fruit of labour and time, and when they do appear, not 
one in a thousand of those who have read the accusation will hear 
of the defence, still less will read it. Under such circumstances, 
it seems to me that a single specimen of gross misrepresentation 
should have great weight, as showing how far the whole mass of 


did we consent to work on trial a fortnight longer, | 


| statements can be relied on. Here, then, is a specimen. At 
p- 52 will be found the following downright statement :— 
‘“‘Auxilius, who was a contemporary [of Formosus] said that 
through this universal rejection and repetition of orders (‘ ordi- 
, natio, exordinatio, superordinatio”) things had come to such a pass 
in Rome, that for twenty years the Christian religion had been 
| interrupted and extinguished in Italy.” 

Now, Sir, this is what Auxilius did say :—‘‘ Wherefore those 
who pretend that the aforesaid ordination is or was false and 
empty, what else do they do than babble [yarriunt] that the whole of 
Italy far and wide has been for these twenty years or so without 
| the Christian religion?” And after expanding this inference from 
| his opponent's position into the nullity of all episcopal and priestly 
consecrations, blessings, masses, and solemn offices, which it 
involves, he continues, ‘* Oh, unparalleled sacrilege! What man 
with the fear of God could listen to it unmoved, or help being 
stirred with Christian zeal, and scandalized? Would it not be 
better for the tongue that could utter such blasphemies to be cast 
piecemeal to the birds, than to break forth into such ravings ?” 
(Mabillon, Analecta vetera, p. 37.) 

That is to say, this truth-loving “‘ Janus” puts into the mouth of 
Auxilius as his own statement a proposition which he really uses 
as a reductio ad absurdum of the position of his adversaries, and 
even then only mentions in terms of the utmost horror and indig- 
nation. ‘There is no need of further comment on this instructive 
contrast between fiction and fact. I cannot deal more severely 
with “Janus” than by subjoining his own lofty professions in his 
preface (p. xxix.):—‘‘ We consider that a work so entirely made up 
of facts, and supporting all its statements by reference to the 
original authorities, must and can speak for itself. ..... We 
are anxious that the reader's attention should be exclusively con- 
centrated on the matter itself, and that no opportunity 
should be given for transferring the dispute from the sphere of 
objective and scientific investigation, &c.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Carnotic READER OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 














ST. MATTHIAS AND THE LOT. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—You have several seemingly learned correspondents on 
this subject, but I venture to think they have missed the mark 
through too great acuteness. I suggest that they should all read 
carefully (in the Greek, those who know Greek) the little narrative 
in Acts i. 15-26. They will observe that St. Peter uses the 
word /ot—xA%pos—in his speech (verse 17); ‘For he [Judas] 
was numbered with us, and had obtained part of this ministry.” 
In which case, X/cros does not mean casting of lots, for Judas was 
not made an apostle by that process, but by appointment of Christ. 
It means allotment, office, appointment, as with us a man’s /o/ 
means. And cleric and clerisy probably come from it. 

Well, the Apostles proceed to elect a successor to Judas’s Jot or 
kleros. ‘They first select two likely men, Joseph Barsabas and 
Matthias. ‘They then pray that God will direct their further 
choice aright; and having done so, “ ‘They gave forth their lots, 
and the lot fell upon Matthias.” What does this mean but that 
they voted by ballot, having first religiously vowed to vote truly, 
and prayed to God to direct and overrule their proceedings for 
good? What better, what more religious can we do on any 
occasion than seek .God earnestly, and then do our best and 
wisest ? What need to talk of Jot and chance as above or 
beyond the blessing of God upon human efforts to do right? 
The ballot, under such religious influences, is the highest form of 
human decision, most fit to claim divine sanction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Swansea, November 15, 1869. Epwarp HicGinxson. 

[Iu verse 17, ~A7pos can have no reference, of course, to any 
casting of lots, or indeed to voting of any kind, and is used in the 
derivative sense, of ‘ possession,’ ‘ that which is obtained,’ whether 
by lot or in any other way. [But it is obvious that in the verse in 
question, “70s cannot be used thus generally, but means some- 
thing much more specific. Now, it cannot mean vote, which would be 
7 We believe it can only mean ‘ lot.’—Ep. Spectator.] 

AN EXPLANATION. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”} 
Sir,—May I ask that you will be good enough to insert these few 
lines which I have written for the purpose of correcting a mis- 
| conception—I do not like to say a misrepresentation—of my book 
|which appeared in a “notice” of it in your paper of the 6th 
inst.? Your reviewer, speaking favourably of what he is pleased 
‘to call the eloquence of ‘‘Church Restoration,” complains that 
its first chapter is ** perplexingly vague.” Now it is remarkable 
that the chapter in question is little more than a restatement of 
one portion of my Ecclesia Dei, which was praised in the Spectator 
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—could it be by the same reviewer?—as having ‘ charms of 
language and method which made it exceedingly attractive.” 
Iam conscious of having very definite ideas of the subject about 
which I was writing; and whatever my faults as a writer, 
** vagueness ” isa charge from which the judgment of the Spectator, 
given on more than one occasion, has hitherto exempted me. 
Moreover, to assist my readers, not to say reviewers—though I 
know that they have not always time to read every page of every 
book whose merits are appraised by them—I prefixed a minute 
and careful analysis of the volume; and this, I think, is not a 
customary practice with writers whose ‘‘ vagueness” is ‘ per- 
plexing.” My chief complaint, however, is that, of my prac- 
tical suggestions, which are carefully enumerated in the fourth 
chapter as ‘‘Counsels of Amendment,” under nine distinct “‘ heads,” 
your reviewer does not allude to one, but speaks as if my only 
‘counsel of amendment” were an improved method of ‘ preach- 
ing,” which I had, indeed, spoken of in a previous chapter, but in 
a very different character from the ‘ exercises” commonly under- 
stood by that, as I have shown, ‘‘ unhappy” designation. His 
taunting suggestion that work would be more useful in my cir- 
cumstances than “rhetoric,” and especially as he recognizes in 
me some capacities for work that might be effective, should surely 
have been spared, since his mention of my twenty-five years’ ser- 
vice as a parochial minister shows that he had seen the page in 
which I said that this book, “like its predecessors, has been 
written in leisure time which might well have been claimed for 
relaxation, and amidst continual distractions,”—which ‘ distrac- 
tions,” I may add, arise from the very work in which he recom- 
mends me to employ myself. I shall be very thankful if you will 
allow me to say thus much on behalf of this additional ‘* work,” 
which was undertaken, as I have explained in the introduction, at 
a bidding which I dare not disobey, and for the purpose of supply- 
ing, from long experience, helpful counsels to men who are heavily 
burdened like myself.—I am, &c., 
Tue AvutTuor or “ Cuurci REesToRATION.” 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
(To THR EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—You appear to me somewhat to misinterpret the intention 
of the letter which you did me the favour to publish last week. 
It was not, I assure you, with any feeling of presumption or vanity 
that I wrote ; and I should not have ventured to draw your atten- 
tion to the efforts I and some others have made to improve their 
properties, were not Irish landlords on their trial now, and 
accused of great neglect of duty. My only object was to inquire 
if it was likely to be for the benefit of Ireland, that those who 
spend money there, even were it from ostentation and vanity, 
should leave, and withdraw the capital they put into circulation. 
It also appeared to me but fair the landlord’s improvements 
should be respected, and that he should be treated like any other 
capitalist who had invested his money in a national security.—I 
am, Sir, &c., BrinsLtEyY Martay. 


[We did not suspect Mr. Marlay of any vanity or presumption 
whatever. His letter was perfectly simple. What we commented 
on was the odd fact that such a letter froma landlord was natural, 
while from a shipowner it would not be.—Eb. Spectator] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sin,—Before Parliament meets and takes the question of the Irish 
land out of the hands of the Press and the outside public, I hope 
you will permit me, who am neither a landlord nor a tenant, to 
publish a word of warning against a blunder with which we are 
threatened. Mr. Caird, in his recent pamphlet on this subject, 
proposes that, in the absence of any written contract to the con- 
trary, land should be presumed by the law to be let for five years 
instead of for one, as at present; that is to say, not for the time 
needed for one crop, but for a rotation. Nothing can be fairer in 
principle than this suggestion, but it is much better suited to 
England or to Scotland than to Ireland. It does not touch the 
root of the Irish difficulty, which is that the occupation of land, in 
fact and in popular opinion, depends on custom, while the law 
supposes it to dependon contract. ‘To give every farmer in Ireland 
a lease for five years, which would be the effect of Mr. Caird’s 
proposal, would utterly deprive the landlord of any means of pre- 
venting a tenant from exhausting the land. This objection applies 


to all plans of making leases general in Ireland ; the last few years 
of the lease will be spent in exhausting the land, and there is no 
public opinion among the farming class themselves against this. 
‘The more I think on the subject, the more convinced I am that 
the right way is neither to make leases general nor in any directly 
acting method to ‘ root the people in the soil,” but to give damages 





to an evicted tenant, provided that if he alienates, sublets, or divides 


his farm he may be evicted without compensation. Any change 
that gives the present race of tenants the power to sublet will only 
bring back the state of things that led to the famine.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JOSEPH JOHN Murpuy. 
ss 
BOOKS. 
—_<}— 
HOOD AND DORE.* 
Dore’s greatest powers and his greatest deficiencies are alike 
illustrated in the eight engravings of this splendid book. Hood 
could be grotesque and grim, and here Doré even outdoes his 
original; but Hood always contrasted his grotesque and grim 
effects with some touch of simple pathos or sweet homeliness that 
satisfied the craving for nature and enhanced the power of the 
preternatural side of his genius. Here Doré fails. ‘Take, for 
instance, ‘‘ The Dream of Eugéne Aram,” which he has here illus- 
trated most powerfully. In Hood it is a perpetual contrast. The 
account of the dream is preceded by the two beautiful verses in 
which Hood describes the ‘‘ loosing,” as they call it in Yorkshire, 
of the afternoon school in summer, and the innocent frolic of the 
boys as they rushed to their game of cricket :— 
“ Away they sped with gamesome minds 
And souls untouched by sin. 
To a level mead they came, and there 
They drove the wickets in ; 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 
“Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran,— 
Turning to mirth all things of earth 
As only boyhood can ; 
But the usher sat remote from all, 
A melancholy man.” 
Not only so, but the contrast is preserved throughout the poem. 
Eugéne Aram relates his dream to a little boy whom he finds 
sitting alone and poring over a book which turns out to be the 
Death of Abel, and it is this which gives the usher his opportunity 
for relating the horrible dream which represents his own inward 
sufferings. He describes the torture he suffered in his dreams in 
sitting among the innocent children in the school, after he had 
dreamed the commission of the crime, the peace which smoothed 
their pillows, while Guilt drew his own ‘ midnight curtains round 
with fingers bloody red.” When he goes in his dream to look at 
the river into which he had plunged the corpse, and finds the 
“faithless stream” dry, he is careful to recollect that 
“ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing, 
But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing. 
For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing.” 
Now all this side of the poem is entirely left out of sight ia 
Gustave Doré’s powerful picture. He has concentrated all the 
grim suggestions of the poem with wonderful power,—not only 
those of the dream itself, but those suggested by the tutor in his 
talk with the child before he begins to relate his dream, when he 
told the boy 


“how the sprites of injur'd men 

Shriek upward from the sod,— 

Ay, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial-clod, 

And unknown facts of guilty acts 

Are seen in dreams from God.” 
He has not only taken care to illustrate—perhaps even slightly to 
over-draw—the suggestion of the fine lines concerning the mur- 
dered man’s corpse,— 

“There was a manhood in his look 

That murder eould not kill,” 
but has gathered up all the spirit of the lines,— 
“ And lo! the universal air 

Seem’d lit with ghastly flame ; 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 

Were looking down in blame.” 
But the picture has no relief, no contrast; it is all lurid and 
ghastly fancy. There are serpents and efts and toads crawling, 
as in such a dream they would seem to crawl, round the grave ; 
there are the ghostly hands of other corpses pointing to show the 
new-made corpse’s burial-place; there are the hosts of shadowy 
eyes ‘looking down in blame;” there are the *“ horrid stabs in 
groves forlorn;” there is an angel of dread following the mur- 
derer's footsteps, and pointing him out to the anger of Heaven ; 
and there, too, 





* Thomas Hood Illustrated by Gustave Doré. London: Moxon, 187¥. 
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“from forth the frowning sky, 
From the hezven’s topmast height,” 
you see descending a dark form with a naked sword, no doubt, 
‘the blood-avenging sprite,” which says,— 
“Thou guilty man, take up thy dead, 
And hide it from my sight.” 

And most fearful of all, the dead man’s head has risen out of 
its leafy grave, and its face seems to be turned sternly on the 
murderer as he approaches. For preternatural grimness of effect 
the picture could hardly be surpassed; but then there is nothing 
whatever to suggest the contrast with innocence and nature which 
Hood has so carefully preserved throughout the poem; and the figure 
of the murderer itself is too theatrical, containing less of powerful 
effect than any other element of the picture. No doubt an artist 
produces under much narrower conditions than a poet. In each 
individual picture at least, he is almost compelled to observe the 
unities of time and space, and cannot render the effect of the poet’s 
succession of conceptions. But Doré, if he wished to crowd all 
these grisly effects into this single illustration, should at least have 
illustrated also the quiet sunset scene in which the dream is 
narrated,—the happy children at cricket, the studious little lad 
sitting apart with his book and listening with terror to the tutor’s 
fearful narrative. ‘Taken alone, powerful as this picture is, it is 
not an adequate rendering of Hood's poem. 

The finest of these conceptions are the two illustrations of ‘“‘ The 
Bridge of Sighs,”—especially the latter. There is wonderful 
grandeur and force in that which depicts the solid masonry of the 
bridge—from the nearness of St. Paul’s, apparently Blackfriars— 
from one arch of which ‘‘ the unfortunate ” is about to leap, with St. 
Paul’s towering up into a sky on which there are gleams of moon- 
light, though no moon is visible. Apart from the figure of the ‘ Un- 
fortunate’ itself (which is much too clear for the light, and rather in 
an attitude of dreamy melancholy than in one expressive of cold and 
unutterable misery and desperate resolve and fear), nothing could 
possibly be more impressive than the scene,—the obtrusive and 
almost cruel solidity of the masonry, which seems to threaten 
dashing the girl to pieces should she not spring forward with 
sufficient resolution, the dark house-roofs clustering beneath the 
dark and solid church-dome, the parted clouds of the sullen sky, 
with just a gleam of moonlight on them. But even here the touches 
of human nature are not given by way of contrast. Hood wrote :— 

“Where the lamps quiver, 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 

From garret to basement, 

She stood with amazement, 

Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver, 

But not the dark arch 

Or the black flowing river ; 

Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death's mystery 

Swift to be hurled,— 

Anywhere, anywhere 

Out of the world!” 
There are several human touches here. ‘There are the gleaming 
lights, which suggest the interior of warm homes to the homeless 
girl; but they are not given by Doré, who makes the City tower 
up as black as if no soul were waking in it still. There is the cold 
wind of March which makes the suicide shiver, but Doré’s figure is 
not shivering ; it is posed in a melancholy contemplation which 
might even be one of composition, if the situation—the outside of 
the parapet of a bridge—were not so unlikely a place to write a 
sonnet in. There is madness and desperation delineated in the last 
three lines we have quoted, of which, again, Doré gives nothing 
whatever to his heroine. In a word, while the scene is drawn 
with wonderful grandeur, the figure is expressionless, and all the 
human contrasts are missed. And this is still more the case with 
the illustration in which the body is found beneath the arch by the 
boatmen—(who are, by the way, ky no means London figures,— 
one of them is bare to the waist, though it is a cold March 
dawn)—where none of Hood's hints have been attended to 
except the 

“ Fashioned so slenderly, 


™ 


So young, and so fair! 
Hood says,— 
“ And her eyes, close them, 
Staring so blindly!” 
but the girl’s eyes in Doré’s picture are already closed, though she 
is only just found. Hood speaks of her clinging wet garments and 
her lips ‘* oozing so clammily,” but Doré’s figure might have been 
killed by a fall on dry ground, so little trace is there of drowning, 
either in hair or dress; yet the dawn is evidently just breaking 


now, while her leap was taken at midnight. Both the pictures, 

fine as they are, are far finer for their picture of the scene than for 

their illustration of the very essence of Hood's poem, ‘‘ the pity of 

it.” Perhaps the illustration of ‘*'The Song of the Shirt” has 

been more successful in this respect, as the worn face and thin 
| fingers of the seamstress are really expressive. But who are those 
| two happy little winged cherubs looking in at her through the 
| window? ‘There is no hint of any celestial influence bearing her 
| up, or even looking pitifully down upon her in Hood's song, which 
| sticks with tenacious realism close to the human want, and squalor, 
and exhaustion, the weariness of 

“ Band and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band,” 

and never once relieves the heart with even the hint of an angelic 
ministrant. 

The only really poor illustration among the eight,—the only one 
in which we see none of Doré’s power, is that to ** Queen Mab,” 
where Hood's fanciful conception is really travestied. Hood 
wrote :— 


‘A little fairy comes at night, 
Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 
And from the moon she flutters down. 


“She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her wand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head ;— 
“ And then it dreams of pleasant things,” &c. 
Well, Doré has pictured this good-natured little fairy as a smart 
French coquette in wings, quite “ a fine figur’ of a woman,” as Joe 
calls his wife in Mr. Dickens's Great Expectations,—full as big as the 
sleeping mamma or nurse who sits by the sleeping child. As for 
that “ fine figur’ of a woman” being “a little fairy,” and “ flutter- 
ing down,” it is quite out of the question. She is almost flopping 
down beside the sleeping child. ‘This picture is a mere piece of 
artificiality, a vice into which Doré, when he ceases to be grisly, 
is too apt to fall. Why, for instance, in the picture,—in many 
respects powerful,—of ‘* A Lady’s Dream,” does he make the lady 
dream with her eyes open and sleep in her bracelets? Surely that 
is hardly common even in France ? 

But carp as we may, or rather must, at Doré’s great defects as an 
illustrator of so tender and human a poet as Hood, this volume 
contains some of his finest work. ‘The grisly picture of Eugéne 
Aram’s dream, and still more, the pictures of the London Bridge 
of Sighs, are not likely to be forgotten by any one who has looked 
upon them, while every other picture (the illustration to ‘‘ Queen 
Mab ” excepted, in which we see really no merit) has some stroke 
of power in it which no other artist could have given. 





DR. SCHENKEL’S SKETCH OF ‘THE CHARACTER OF 
JESUS.* 


Tne address which Dr. Schenkel lately delivered to the Protestant 
Union of Germany, and of which most of our readers will have 
seen a summary in the newspapers, exactly represents the spirit of 
this book. It is full of devoutness and reverence, and, at the same 
time, free to the limits of audacity in the criticism which it applies 
to its subject. With the methods and results of this criticism we 
find ourselves very often at variance. Most of the comments we 
shall have to make upon the book will necessarily be of an adverse 
kind ; but we heartily acknowledge the great pleasure that we have 
felt in reading it, a pleasure caused not only by its high literary 
merit and the new interest which it gives to familiar topics, but also 
by the profoundly religious tone of feeling which distinguishes it. 
Dr. Schenkel begins his work by a brief statement of his views 
on the personality of Jesus and on the sources of the Gospel 
history. It is here, of course, that we naturally expect to find 
the greatest and most arbitrary assumptions. Does he think that 
controversies which have exercised human ingenuity for the last 
eighteen centuries can be settled now by an « priori reasoning 
which, it it not too much to say, must have occurred in some 
shape to every human being that has discussed this question ?— 


“Tt is essential, above all things, to the idea of a person, that he is in 
his ininost self a unit; only upon this supposition can he be historically 
comprehended. This unity is by the traditionary doctrine destroyed in 
the person of the Redeemer of the world. In the Church creed Jesus 
Christ is represented as a double being, as the personal union of two 
existences which in themselves have nothing in common, but rather 
contradict each other, and only by means of a miracle transcending all 
comprehension have been brought into the closest and most inseparable 
connection. Accordingly, he is max «nd God in one and the same 
person.” 

* A Sketch of the Character of Jesus: a Biblical Essay. 
Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg. 
German Edition. London: Longmans. 1869. 
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This union he calls “ historically impossible”; the attempts of 
orthodox theologians to explain it he stigmatizes as ‘‘ not only 
empty and unmeaning subterfuges, but also a degradation of the 
dignity and glory of God.” But it might easily be retorted upon 
him that his own view of the person of Christ is ‘ historically 
incomprehensible”; that it comes out in his pages as something 
which is neither human nor divine. We look in vain indeed for 
a definite statement, but it is plain that he is not satisfied with 
simple humanitarian views. He says, commenting on the words 
*‘no one knows who the Son is but the Father, and no one knows 
who the Father is but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal it ”:— 

“From the mysterious depths of his own self-consciousness, from the 
purest and most secret revelations of his spirit, he became conscious of 
God as his Father. He has communicated this consciousness in all its 
freshness to his Church, and by it disclosed the nature and truth of God 
to humanity itself. It is accordingly an extraordinary and uniquo 
personal character that Jesus attributes to himself in the above expres- 
sion, but we must take care that we put no more into it than Jesus himself 
intended by it. That he attributed to himself a wholly new conscious- 
ness of God, tho most intimate and indissoluble fellowship with God ; 
that he regarded this, his personal character, as an inexbaustible source 
of revelation and life to mankind,—so much is beyond all question. But 
he has not therefore claimed for himself Divine power and dignity,” &c. 

Does Dr. Schenkel think that those who accept the canon by 
which he judges the orthodox creed will be able to harmonize 
with it this “‘ mysterious consciousness,” this ‘ extraordinary 
and unique personal character?” By what test does he 
propose to try the truth of these conceptions? ‘There never 
was, he would seem to say, such a being before or since. 
Where, then, is the experience to which we are to appeal 
to prove its possibility ? Or does he appeal to the authority of 
records which can hardly support so great a demand on the faith 
of men, and the less so when we come to see what havoc his 
criticism makes with them? May we not say that no authority 
can be conceded to documents which have only now, after eighteen 
centuries, been reconstructed? Must we not wait for at least as 
much longer, till the criticism of the future has confirmed and 
ratisfied the work of the present ? 

For Dr. Schenkel’s criticism of the Gospel narratives is, as may 
be supposed, of the most destructive kind. He supposes the 
second Gospel to be the most ancient of the four, but not to have 
been itself the work of an eye-witness, though recording the expe- 
riences of one who was—that is, St. Peter. But it is not the gospel 
of Mark, as we have it in our Bible, whom he thus accepts as the most 
authentic of Christian records, but a certain “‘ Primitive Mark,” 
which he obtains by rejecting whatever does not harmonize with 
his views. Besides the ‘‘ Primitive Mark,” there is a certain 
“* Collection of Sayings,” to which is referred whatever strikes Dr. 
Schenkel as being, though not included in St. Mark, of a genuine 
and authentic character. As to the other Gospels, ‘‘ Matthew and 
Luke contain amplifications and variations attributable to the 
later traditions; and the fourth Evangelist,” whom he does not 
even allow to have been of Jewish birth, “ subordinates the his- 
torical to the dogmatic interest.” On the question of the origin 
of the fourth Gospel we quote a passage which gives an excellent 
idea of our author’s manner and spirit :— 

“This Gospel was composed with reference to Gnosticism, for the 
purpose of showing that faith in Jesus Christ not only meets tho deepest 
longing of the heart, but also satisfies the highest need of the intellect, 
that Jesus Christ is not only the Messiah of the Jews, but the Saviour 
of the world. It is not to be denied that the author has treated with the 
greatest freedom the traditional material to which he had access. He 
has transferred the scene of the public life of Jesus for the most part to 
Judea, that he might bring out as clearly as possible the antagonism of 
Jesus to the Jewish theocracy at its very seat. He has made a typical, 
allegorical use of the Christian traditions. Here and there he has 
clothed the profoundest ideas of Christian truth in the garb of outward 
events. ..... Important events, recorded in the original documents 
known to him, he has omitted when they did not fall in with his 
main ideas, &c. But he has not wilfully undertaken to invent or 
create fictions and fables. He has taken out of their historical 
framework, elevated into the region of eternal thoughts, and in- 
vested with the transfiguring glory of a later century, a selection 
of reminiscences from the Evangelical traditions of the public life of 
A ee The first three have shown him to us still wrestling 
with powerful earthly forces. The fourth Gospel portrays the Saviour 
glorified in the victorious power of the Spirit over the earthly nature. 
The former show us the Son of Israel striving in his Humanity towards 
Heaven; the latter, the King of Heaven, who descends, full of divine 
grace, from the throne of eternity into the world of men. Our portraiture 
of him must not forsake the natural, earthly foundation of the first three 
Gospels, if it is to be historically real; but the representation of the 
character of Jesus becomes eternally true only in the heavenly splendour 
of that light which streams forth from the fourth Gospel.” 


Starting from this view of the origin of the four narratives, he 
proceeds to apply his processes of criticism to their text. A sublime 
person, human, yet transcending humanity, who became gradually 








convinced of his mission, is his conception of Jesus. That concep- 
tion he believes to have been set forth in the genuine documents 
of Christianity. ‘To find the remains of those documents in the 
midst of additions of later times is his object. He owns that it 
cannot be done with precision ; but there is no want of confidence 
in his method of attempting it. We take aninstance. He wishes 
to show that Matthew, being profoundly penetrated with the belief 
that the Old Testament promises were fulfilled in Jesus Christ, 
*‘ used the documents at his command conscientiously on the whole, 
but not without slight changes adapted to his purpose.” And 
then he adds this note : 

_ “ Thus, ¢. 7, ch. i, 16, where he probably left out the words laz%3 
6 eyivynoey Tov Inoody roy Aeyouevoy Xpsorév, and pnt in their place, 
riv avopa Mapias, && tis eyewndn “Inoods 6 Asyémevos Noisriz, 
The attribute DEY O[LEv05, which was not in accordance with his dogmatic 
idea of Jesus, nor with his apologetic tendency, he left standing, through 
the naively uncritical way of using his materials.” 

We cannot but think it a fortunate circumstance that some of 
the German critics are beginning to apply these methods to the 
master-pieces of classical literature. Questions of literary taste are 
not obscured by the mists which involve theological controversy. 
The doubts which when they concern a gospel narrative some 
wholly refuse to consider, and some seem too glad to entertain, 
may be more fairly estimated when they deal with a passage of 
Virgil or Horace. While the external evidence to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels is incomparably greater than that which can 
be alleged for any classical work as taken in its entirety, it is use- 
ful to see how very uncertain and insecure is the action of internal 
criticism, by observing it when it deals with documents which there 
is no overpowering wish to believe or to reject. Dr. Schenkel’s 
treatment of the Gospels may be summed up by saying that in 
what he accepts or rejects he seems to be restrained by no considera- 
tions, and to need the support of no evidence; that he wants no 
guide but his own consciousness and the exigencies of the theory 
which he has formed. Every difficulty is assumed to be a contradic- 
tion ; the labours of the harmonists, which, though they have not 
established verbal inspiration, have certainly cleared away some 
obscurities, are treated as if they were absolutely valueless and ineffec- 
tive. We may take, as an instance, what Dr. Schenkel says of the 
relation between Jesus and Jolin the Baptist. ‘The unanimous 
view of Christendom has been that there was a mutual recognition 
on the part of each of the position of the other, though this may 
have been obscured on the part of the Baptist by temporary 
doubts. Here we are told that the Baptist never acknowledged 
the mission of Christ ; that his disciples, if not he, were positively 
hostile ; that, on the other hand, Jesus ‘‘ regarded John’s enter- 
prise as essentially more hurtful than useful,” applying to him the 
words about sewing « new patch into old garments and pouring 
new wine into old bottles. That the Gospels, even the Mark on 
which Dr. Schenkel most relies, must be mutilated to support this 
view, counts for nothing; and, in fact, it only harmonizes with 
the critic’s uniform method. 

Dr. Schenkel distinguishes his method of dealing with the Gospel 
history from the method of Rationalism, and in a sense is justified 
in doing so. His whole spirit is different, and so is his conception 
of the personality of Christ; yet, in another sense, he is in harmony 
with it. In fact, he is driven into it when he comes to speak of 
the miracles. ThatSimon’s wife’s mother was healed by Jesus taking 
her by the hand with kindly consoling words ; that the leper was, 
in fact, cured before he presented himself to Jesus; that the herd 
of swine were terrified by the paroxysms of the demoniac of Gadara; 
(are we to believe that Eastern swine are so much more susceptible 
than Western, who would not be moved by all Bedlain let loose ?), 
that the five thousand were fed partly by the provisions which 
Jesus sent his disciples to buy, and partly by what every man 
produced from his own stores,—are all explanations of a kind 
with which rationalism has made us familiar. Here they seem 
out of place. A few strokes of the pen drawn through every 
passage which is tinged with the miraculous would have been easier 
and more consistent. 

When we come to Dr. Schenkel’s treatment of the chief miracle 
of all, the Resurrection, we find ourselves at a loss. That the 
grave was found empty on the first day of the week be regards as 
an historical fact, nor has he any doubt that the death had been 
real. Further, he allows it to be true, as, indeed, after the 
testimony of St. Paul could scarcely be doubted, that the disciples 
were convinced that they had seen their risen Lord. But he 
protests against the notion that there was any physical reanima- 
tion, a notion which he thinks needed only by those who do no! 
believe in the “living presence of the rea! Christ in the history of 
the world.” He maintains that St. Paul denies all worth to the 
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external fact of a bodily resurrection,” quoting in support the 
words, * though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we Him no more,”—a passage which seems to us, 
as far as it concerns the subject, to tell the other way, the apostle 
speaking of the original disciples, among whom by virtue of 
a special revelation he included himself, as having learnt 
that to perceive the spiritual presence of Christ was a 
higher privilege than that of having seen his human form. 
Yet this appearance to St. Paul he conceives to determine the 
character of the other manifestations together with which it is 
mentioned by the apostle,—a wholly unfounded assumption, 
even did we concede all that he demands about the nature of the 
revelation to St. Paul himself. Butis not, after all, this distinction 
between appearances very shadowy? If, as our author seems to 
allow, St. Paul heard a voice and saw a light, what does it profit 
to say that the Risen One did not “ work upon the Apostle through 
the organs of a material body”? Can there be an appearance 
that is not physical? What we should like to know is whether 
Dr. Schenkel thinks these appearances objective or subjective. And 
has he any explanation of the empty grave? Our general impres- 
sion is that he finds himself confronted over again, as in the case of 
the personality of Christ, by facts which he will not consider to be 
miraculous, but which he cannot reduce to ordinary experience. 
One thing we cannot but notice with surprise in a writer of so 
much spiritual insight. He asks, why did not Jesus, if He had 
risen with a material body, show Himself publicly, to Scribes and 
Pharisees, as well as to his disciples? What can be more obvious 
than the answer, that His post-resurrection appearance was to be 
cognizable by sense, but yet wanting before it could be recognized 
something more than sense, an awakening of inner faculties, 
and was thus an education for understanding the truth of His 
perpetual presence throughout all the future ? 

We feel little satisfied with what we have said, partly because 
we have left many things that we had noted for remark untouched, 
partly because we have been able to do smail justice to the noble 
qualities of the book, to the acuteness, the eloquence, the profound 
devotion of spirit which it displays. ‘These demand for it the hearty 
admiration of all earnest students. 





BURGUNDY.* 

WE are indebted to Mr. Weld for so many pleasant books of travel 
that it is sad to have to think of this as the last. It is evident, 
too, that had the author lived to publish this book himself, much 
more would have been done to it, and many parts of it which are 
now fragmentary would have been worked up into an artistic com- 
pleteness. Yet, as the book stands, there is no lack of interest. 
The details of the vintage which was opened soon after Mr. Weld’s 
arrival at Beaune, the account of his visit to the iron-works of 
Le Creusot, the incidental pictures of rural life in France, make 
up aseries of thoroughly readable chapters. We do not know 
whether Mr. Weld’s praises of Burgundy will make the wine more 
popular in England than it has been hitherto, or will help to 
remove those prejudices which have survived so many refutations. 
But his enthusiasm is so evidently sincere that it ought to carry 
weight, while it is founded on such pleasant experiences as to 
make us eager to acquire it as well as to read of its formation. 

With the (2cumenical Council in prospect there is much signifi- 
cance in the fact that Popes and Cardinals were for many years 
great consumers of Burgundy, and that their love of it delayed 
the removal of the Holy See from Avignon. The Cardinals who 
were sounded by Urban V. about returning to Rome replied, * fi 
n'y a point de vin de Beaune en Italie, et sans vin de Beaune notre 
vie sera malheureuse.” ‘There is a story of some Council having 
decreed that Moselle possessed peculiar virtues :— 

“Vinum Mosellanum 
Est in omni tempore sanum.” 

A similar decree in favour of Burgundy would probably be 
received with more joy by the ‘‘ Union of French Wine-Growers ” 
than the proclamation of the Pope’s infallibility will be even by 
Archbishop Manning. It seems, indeed, that the Virgin Mary 
has been enlisted in the cause of that ** vin de Beaune” which was 
80 grateful to the Cardinals, for Mr. Weld tells us that in the six- 
teenth century the arms of the town were changed from a figure of 
Bellona to one of the Virgin with a bunch of grapes in her hand, 
and the motto ** Causa nostrx letitix.” Unfortunately, the motto 
came to be applied to the grapes rather than to the Virgin. In 
the case of another religion, orthodoxy was sapped by the insidious 
introduction of White Burgundy. The growers of Mont-Rachet 








* Notes on Burgundy. By Charles Richard Weld. Edited by his Widow. London: 
Longmans, 1869, 


and of Chablis heard that some monks in Bordeaux were exporting 
white wines to Turkey as mineral water. ‘The example was at 
once followed, and white wine from Burgundy was sent to the 
Turks under the same disguise, being declared both by the 
exporters and by the receivers to be as good mineral water as that 
of Bordeaux. ‘‘The trade trick,” says Mr. Weld, “ was, of 
course, seen through; but, as a wine merchant pertinently 
observed, it was surely better and kinder to pass off wine for 
water than to give water for wine.” It is consoling to meet with 
such sentiments in the mouth of a wine merchant, and to be told 
by Mr. Weld that the Burgundian growers are men of integrity. 
They rejoice in the reputation earned by their native wines, and 
are careful not to tarnish it by the tricks of adulteration. Mr. 
Weld asked one grower if he ever added brandy,to the juice of the 
grape, and the man replied indignantly, ‘* Mais, Monsieur, c’est 
l'assassiner!” Still, as there might be some danger of 
this crime being practised by some of the persons through 
whose hands the wine passes on its way to the lips of the 
consumer, we are told that the Parisian wine-shops are 
visited by twenty-eight inspectors, all of whom have 
passed an examination in wine-tasting. ‘‘'Twelve samples of 
wine are placed before each candidate, who is not only expected 
to know the cru of each wine, but also to know how the wine is 
adulterated, and what are the principal ingredients used for this 
purpose. When the liquor is found impure or unwholesome, it is 
thrown into the Seine.” We can only wish that there was a similar 
custom in London. What a clearance it would make! Tow the 
Thames would run with wine, like fountains in ancient rejoicings ! 
And the profession of wine-inspector would afford a magnificent 
opening for those younger sons whose talents are now hidden in 
the napkins of dinner-parties, or only find a vent in catering for 
circuit messes. Even the test applied would hardly deter them ; 
indeed, it might have the effect of making competitive examinations 
popular. Mr. Weld’s description of the way in which Burgundy 
is tasted adds weight to our suggestion. Instead of wine-ylasses, 
small shallow silver cups of repoussé work are used, and ‘ reflect 
the rich hues of the wine, which flashes and sparkles like liquid 
rubies. ‘lhe shallow cup also enables the bouquet to be smelt very 
conveniently, an operation which always precedes the tasting.” 

The chief difficulty experienced by the wine-growers is the pro- 
cess of fermentation, which, as Mr. Weld says, is often fatal to 
the wine itself, and sometimes causes a loss of life. During his 
stay in Burgundy one man was killed outright by the fumes which 
the mass of seething grapes generated, and another nearly shared 
his fate. In one case, fermentation set in so violently that the vat 
burst in pieces with a loud report. Before the grapes are picked 
and brought in, which in itself is a long and laborious task, they 
are exposed to other dangers. Among the animals which are fond 
of grapes, boars, foxes, wolves, goats, badgers, and dogs are espe- 
cially mentioned. Foxes eat great quantities of grapes, but are 
themselves eaten in return by the Burgundians, and are considered 
a delicacy when properly flavoured by being fedon grapes. In like 
manner, the fowls which eat grapes lay not only more but better 
eggs than those accustomed to a less generous diet. Wolves suffer 
so much in summer from thirst, owing to the scarcity of water in 
the forests, that they rush to the vineyards and take their fill of 
grapes. But the effect upon them is that the juice ferments in 
their stomachs, the fumes rise to their heads, they reel about like 
human beings, they become intoxicated, and then they fall into 
the powerful iron traps which are set for them, and from which 
escape is impossible. As for the insects which prey upon the 
vine, they were solemnly excommunicated three centuries ago, 
and the consequence is that there are no less than twenty- 
seven species, all extremely destructive. Mr. Weld’s own 
experience of grapes did not bring upon him any such censures. 
Waking one night in a state of extreme thirst, and finding the 
water in his jug undrinkable, he was lured to the wardrobe in his 
room by a strong fruity odour. On throwing the door of the 
wardrobe open he found whole bunches of amber-hued grapes, 
enough to feast a regiment, lying on beds of straw and divided 
into layers. Three wardrobes in his room, and two chests of 
drawers, were thus filled, and the grapes were evidently so plentiful 
that the landlady refused to make any charge for those consumed 
in Mr. Weld’s midnight raid. 

We have devoted so much of our space to the consideration of 
the chief product of Burgundy, that we can only afford to pass 
rapidly over the other contents of Mr. Weld’s book. ‘The contrast 
presented to the vineyards surrounding Beaune, and the celebrated 
Clos de Vougeot (which the French troops never pass without pre- 
senting arms), by the iron-works of Le Creusot, is as violent as if 
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railroad brings the traveller from woods, glens, and trout streams 
into an atmosphere of dense black smoke pouring from several 
chimneys, while he is deafened by the roar of ponderous engines, 
steam hammers, and furnaces in ceaseless activity. Mr. Weld 
found M. Schneider, the President of the Corps Législatif and 
proprietor of the works of Le Creusot, superintending some opera- 
tions, and received permission from him to go through the secret 
department where enormous iron plates are rolled by machinery. 
One fact about Le Creusot is well worth noting by those who are 
familiar with the Yorkshire town to which w2 have compared 
it. During the fifteen years ending in 1867, out of the entire 
population, exceeding 25,000, only 632 persons were sentenced 
to punishment for crimes, and those were of a very light nature. 
Drunkenness is also rarely seen at Le Creusot, and even when the 
streets were crowded with workmen, Mr. Weld heard none of that 
foul language which seems to come so naturally to our own people. 
Passing on to another part of Burgundy, we are shown a curious 
system of surrounding the tops of chimneys with elaborate iron- 
work, in order to prevent storks from making their nests in the 
chimneys. One of the causes of such a guard being adopted seems 
to have been that a snake once wriggled down the chimney into 
the drawing-room of a chiteau, and when the servants went out 
to see how the unwelcome visitor made its way in, they found 
a stork looking into the chimney curiously, and evidently wonder- 
ing what had become of its intended dinner. ‘The wolves which 
haunt the forest of Le Morvan have already been mentioned, but 
the traps, which are so fatal to them when in liquor, are some- 
times their best allies. Mr. Weld tells the story of a man being 
caught in one of these traps, and trying in vain to extricate him- 
self. His cries for help, instead of bringing any of his fellow-men 
to his rescue, only attracted a pack of wolves, and when the trap 
was next visited nothing was found in it but a portion of a leg- 
bone, all the rest of the body having been devoured. The same 
forest is thick with squirrels, which the boys of the district are 
expert in knocking over with a stick heavily weighted at one end. 
Boars run to a great size in Le Morvan, and are noted for their 
ferocity, one of them being said to have killed eighteen boar- 
hounds out of a pack of twenty-four, before receiving the coup de 
grace. Mr. Weld recommends English sportsmen to try boar- 
hunting in this forest, if they are sated with fox-hunting. It is 
evident that a considerable amount of pluck is required to stand 
the charge of a boar weighing some 350 pounds, and the unfavour- 
able opinion many of us have of French sportsmen must yield to 
some appreciation of their nerve. Mr. Weld himself does not think 
much of the French as shots. In other respects he gives the nation 
due praise, and we find nothing in the book to throw doubt 
on his impartiality, while there is much that does credit to his 
judgment. 





SUSAN FIELDING.* 
WE do not exactly see how to convey to our readers our opinion 
of this book without exciting expectations which the story will 
unquestionably disappoint. ‘The main plot, it is true, is original, 
and so well worked out that we shall, if we can, avoid indicating the 
dénouement ; but it is mixed up very inartistically with a subordi- 
nate one which is very old, and where not exceedingly poor 
ridiculously unnatural. The dialogue, though sharp and lively, 
is not much better than that of a hundred young-lady novelists ; 
and the situations are, as a rule, much less dramatic than those 
which many an authoress, say, for example, Annie Thomas, is 
accustomed to invent by the half-score. We cannot say that it is 
excellent as a study of character, for of the five persons who are 
carefully drawn, four are either poor or absurd; Susan Fielding, 
who gives her name to the book, being a fool, with a face and 
a conscience, and nothing else, but intended to have a great deal 
more; Blake, a man of sense who does not often display it, 
except by being sensible when other people would be excited ; 
Tom Collinson, an ordinary selfish ruffian; and ‘eddy Josselyn, 
the well-meaning, pleasant dandy, though well drawn, being 
sketched in from careful study, not of nature, but of that kind 
of man as he appears in men’s novels, Thackeray's more particu- 
larly. And yet, if we are not utterly mistaken, there is a wealth 
of power in the book which, if the authoress could but bestow it 
on all her characters alike, would raise her to a front rank among 
her tribe. It has been spent on one figure, Portia French, and 
of its kind we have not, for a long time, seen anything quite 
so good. ‘The portrait is perfect, and the reason of its 
perfectness, as in all good portraits, remains a perplexity 
to the spectator. One would say that a well-born girl who 


goes to Cremorne for a spree, who is always hunting for a rich, 
husband, and yet marries a poor one whom she scarcely loves, and 
is quite contented with him; who is by no means careful of her 
honour, yet is determined not to slip ; who tells lies by the score on 
system, and yet is somehow transparent, must be a most unnatural 
and disagreeable figure ; yet Portia French is both natural and, up 
to the measure of her strength, pleasant to the beholder, Bya 
hundred little touches, so trifling that it is almost impossible to 
quote one of them, the authoress lets us see that Portia, though 
a ‘ Dysart,” that is, a shallow coquette, with great vanity, little 
heart, and no principle, is redeemable through the one quality in 
which she has any depth, an intellectual truthfulness towards 
herself, which, though it sometimes makes her cynical, more 
often enables her to see the gulf she is preparing for her- 
self, and to take the only step which, as she clearly sees, 
will save her from her almost self-created temptations. The 
sort of way in which able women look into their own lives, 
and study to turn their insight to profit, has often been described— 
never so well, perhaps, as in the portrait of Becky Sharpe; but 
here is a woman doing it who has no ability, except a talent for 
somewhat petty intrigue, and for looking sharply at facts; who 
has no particular evil about her except a selfish desire for luxury 
which yet is not a passion, and no particular good except a desire 
to put herself out of harm’s way, even at some risk, if she can ouly 
do it finally and quickly. A good steady fight with Satan is 
beyond her, but if she can beat him by throwing a pinch 
of snuff in his eyes, she has the decision to do it and 
the courage to stand the unknown risk. She makes a tre- 
mendous venture, or what she feels to be one, in the rashest man- 
ner, because she feels that if she does not she is so shallow- 
hearted and has so many bad tendencies she shall in the long run 
go to the bad altogether, marries a man she only half loves be- 
cause, on the whole, that will suit her best, and ultimately looks 
at her fate half-content, but clearly aware that she has got the 
best she could manage to get for her own nature. Girls of that 
kind, with those thin, clear natures, skim-milk characters, are 
common enough, and must sometimes have the temptations, and 
wrestlings, aud spiritual adventures of their betters, and must get 
through them, when they do get through them, by virtue of 
thoughts, and hopes, and aids, which are as thin as themselves, 
or they could not operate on them. High relief in shell as thin 
as an eggshell is very difficult work; but the authoress has 
managed it, and no artist can, we think, look at Portia’s 
figure without admiration for the skill which has compelled 
a shape so poor to look so thoroughly human to the eye. Portia 
has hardly a good quality definite enough to redeem her cha- 
racter, yet the strictest will leave her with a feeling that there 
have been worse people, that there was vitality enough in her 
character to keep the good alive, that as the woman of the world 
intent on worldliness she would come to no harm, but would 
somehow content alike her husband and her friends. That one 
character is as real, as life-like, and as interesting as if she were 
a member of the reader’s family, and in spite of the gushing fool 
who is the nominal heroine of the book, we may recommend 
** Susan Fielding” to our readers. 


VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM.* 

Tuis tale is an unusually crude and disagreeable specimen of the 
objectionable kind of fiction which caters for two unhealthy appe- 
tites at once, by mixing the horrors of physical suffering with the 
spiritual excitement of forced religious sentiment. The action 
takes place at Rome in the reign of Nero. The plot is sufficiently 
simple; it consists in most of the characters being converted to 
Christianity in the first half of the volume, and undergoing 
martyrdom in various ways in the latter half. The hero 
and heroine are called Epipodious (sic) and Vestina. We 
found some comfort while reading of their miserable fate, 
in being constantly reminded by the mere form of these names 
that no such persons could possibly have existed in ancient 
Rome. St. Paul, Mark, Onesimus, Priscilla, and Tychicus 
appear incidentally, and still better, we have some new and in- 
teresting details about Demas and Alexander the Coppersmith. 
There is a full account of Demas’s apostacy, and the authoress has 
even succeeded in discovering why Alexander was a coppersmith. 
“‘ Seeing the rage againstChristianity. . . he determined to espouse 
some calling directly opposed to the faith he once professed,” and 
so, ‘in pursuance of this policy, Alexander decided to bea copper- 
smith, or a worker in the various metals of which idols were made. 
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M. Renan must be ready to die of envy at this notable conjecture. 


Two or three pages of St. Paul’s conversation are reported ; they 
are hardly up to the mark of his writings alreacy known to the 
world. ‘The incidents are such as might be expected ; mysterious 
production of a copy of St. Matthew's Gospel, “ engrossed with 
great care ;” a meeting of several converts to be baptized, —* it 
oe an exceedingly interesting occasion, and one fraught with the 
highest importance to the young people ;” a surprise by spies, and 
flight into the itacombs; several Jews thrown to the lion in the 
first chapter, and in the course of the book the horrible deaths of 
three slaves, a Roman matron, her son, and, lastly, the hero and 
heroine. A very few instances will serve to show the sort of taste 
and mastery of English displayed in the work. A captive is to 
eombat a lion single-handed. ‘ Poor fellow! no wonder he looked 
so dejected and sorrowful.” St. Paul, on his way to Rome, is con- 
yersing with Mark. ‘** And is Phebe [sic] well?’ inquired Paul. 
‘She is indeed a venerable Christian. Do you meet at her house for 
worship?’” Of a young Roman convert we are told “ there was 
stuff for a martyr in him, but little did the lad dream how soon he 
would wear the martyr’s crown.” ‘The two following sentences 
speak for themselves. ‘+ I could uot die a terrible death like Felicitas 
died.” ** Each soldier seized his prisoner . . . and administered forty 
stripes. Being strong, able men, this was no light punishment.” 
The writer in one place informs us that it was that part of the 
year known to us as February, but is provokingly silent as to the 
different name by which she supposes it to have been known to 
the Romans. We should not have wasted so much time in point- 
ing out all these absurdities, were it not for our suspicion, from the 
amount of direct religious exhortation distributed through the 
story, that it is specially intended for the edification of youth. If 
so, it is not only a foolish, but a positively mischievous work. For 
if anything could bring the early Christians aud their cause into 
contempt and ridicule in the eyes of a simple-minded young reader, 
it would be the perusal of this volume. 
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St. Clement of Rome: the Two Epistles to the Corinthians. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D. (Macmillan.)—This is the first instalment of a com- 
plete edition of the Apostolic Fathers; the second being intended to 
contain the Ignatian Epistles in their three forms, and the Epistle of 
Polycarp. It can hardly fail to take its place as tho standard edition 
for the use of English students. The thirty years that have passed 
since the appearance of Dr. Jacobson’s volumes have very much increased 
the appliances of our theological criticism. And Dr. Lightfoot’s work 
has the great advantage of being furnished with English notes. It 
seems to have been definitely settled that the facility of expression 
given by our own language more than counterbalances the advantage of 
the more general use of Latin. It is clear, indeed, that this language is 
inadequate to the greater richness of illustration which the newest com- 
mentators employ. Dr. Lightfoot uses his opportunity well. It may 
be readily understood that his notes are more interesting than the text. 
Would it be too much to add that they are more valuable? The in- 
trinsic merit of St. Clement's epistle, were we to separate it from con- 
siderations of its authorship, could not be rated very high. It is equal 
in length to the aggregate of the three longer epistles of St. Paul, 
but it would be injustice to the apostle to compare, in point of 
value, even one of his chapters with the whole work of his apostoli- 
cal successor. But the undoubted antiquity and authenticity of the 
document will always demand for it the attention of the student of 
theology, and still more of the student of Church history, That it 
was the work of Clemens, who is said to have succeeded St. Peter 
in the Primacy of the Roman Church, and who certainly presided over 
that community at a very early date, is settled beyond all doubt. The 
opening sentence spoaks of persecutions lately endured. The date is 
settled when we determine what these persecutions were,—whether 
those of Nero, of Domitian, or of Trajan. Dr. Lightfoot thinks the first 
too early, the second too late a time. The whole epistle takes for 
granted an organization in the two communities and a fixed intercourse 
between them which can hardly be ascribed to the reign of Nero. On 
the other hand, the writer speaks of tho “ witness” of St. Peter (this 
name is restored by conjecture) and of St. Paul as being very near in 
point of time. ‘Let us consider,” he says, in introducing the subject, 
“the noble examples of our own generation.” It is obvious that much 
may be learnt from studying the thought and language of such a 
writing. The style itself, which is not without a tinge of classicality, 
seems to indicate what we are led to conjecture on other grounds, that 
Some, at least, of the Roman proselytes were men of standing and edu- 
cation. Perhaps, after all, the chief use is to exhibit the vast gap, which 
explains so much in Clurch history, between what is apostolic and what 
1s apostolical. 

Tie Student's Book: of Common Prayer, by William Gibson Hamphry, 
B.D, (Bell and Daldy), is a prettily got up prayer-book, with tasteful 





adornments of rubrics, &c., and also furnished with an historical and 
explanatory treatise. In this we have information about the origin of 
the various parts of the Liturgy; the Latin originals of such collects as 
were taken from old service books are given; in fact, the reader has in 
a very small compass pretty well as much as he wants to know about 
the history of the book, and without finding much that is new will miss 
very little that is useful. One thing we must beg him to note, that, 
much as our services owe to the ancient liturgies, some of the most 
beautiful of the collects, those, for instance, of All Saints’ Day and 
Easter Even, were the work of the Reformers. Dr. Littledale and his 
friends still use, we believe, these prayers; might not this thought 
suggest some moderation in the language which they use about their 
authors ? 
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Giliot (Sir H. M.), Races of the N.W. Provinces of India, 2 vols 8vo (Triibner) 36 0 | Seeley (II. G.), Index to the Fossil Remains of Aves, Reptilia, &c (Boll & Daldy) 2 6 
Fifteen O's and other Prayers, printed by W. Caxton, to ...(Griffith & Farran) 10 6 | Sellar J. A.), Chureh Doctrine and Practice, 12mo......(W. Blackwood & Sons) 6 6 
tlallam (H.), Constitutional History of England, cr 8vo ......(A. Murray & Son) 0 | Shipley (0.), Examination of Conscience on Special Subjects ....,.(Rivington) 5 0 
ifarrison (J. H.), The Death of Ivan the Terrible, 12mo.... ..(Kitto) 6 | Smedley (M. B.), Other Folks’ Lives, 1200 ..........cecceccersersereereerseeee(Strahan) 5 0 
Llood (T.), Rules of Rhyme, a Guide to Versification, 18mo... ..(Hogg) 6 | Smollett ([.), The Works of, ed. by Herbert, royal 8V0..0....s0+0seereeree (Nimmo) 50 
Hunt (Leigh), a Tale for the Chimney-Corner, &c., 16mo . (Totten) + | Statutes relating to Magistrates’ Courts, 12mo ..... pecseeesees (Liaw Times Office) 7 6 
Isvbel’s Secret, or a Sister's Love, 12mo.,...... (T. Nelson) 6 | Story of Madame Thérese, the Cantinivre, ed by J. C. Ryle, 12mo (Hunt & Co.) 3 6 
Johnson (R. L.), Brilliant Prospects, Cr 8VO0....sssessssesceeeeseeseeeseseeseeee(Gtiflin) 6 0 | Sunbeam Stories, 4th Series, 12mo (Lockwood) 36 
Jones (W. B.), The Peace of God, Sermons, 12M0 ....,...cccersersersereeses (Strahan) 5 0 | Tales for Boys and Girls, 1200 .......scssreersereerssreerseceeeeereerens ..(Warne) 26 
Kottlewell (S.), Short Account of the Reformation in Ireland ......(Skeffington) 30 | Taunton (W. F.), Coventry ; Its History and Antiquities, 4to .... ad. R. Smith) 42 0 
Locky (W. H.), History of Rationalism in Europe, 2 vols er 8vo..,...(Longman) 16 0 | Thomas (D.), Homiletic Commentary on Acts of Apostles, 8vo_ ...(Dickinson) 3 6 
’ 19 (F, G.), Validity of the Holy Orders of the Church of England......(Hayes) 16 0 | Tillotson (J.), The Golden Americas, Cr 8V0 sserseseseersesserseseees (Ward & Lock) 36 
Lowes (W.), Star-Light, &., Poems, er vo. (Leach & Son) 3 6 Unkind (The) Word, by Author of Johu Halifax, 2 vols......(Hurst & Blackett) 21 0 
Li ife’@ (A) LGWO, IDRC. cccccvcccccsevesesseseesecccece (Chapman & Hall) 10 | Vaughan (J.), Sermons at Christ Church, 2nd Series......(Hodder & Stoughton) 5 0 
.inton (W.), Tho Scenery of Greece and its islanc 8, 4to (Cassell) 42 0 | Wallis (J.), Scriptural Thought on Holy Baptism, cr 5vo ...............(Rivington) 6 0 
och (H. B.), Personal Narrative of Lord Elgin’s China E mbassy, 1860 (Murray) 9 0 | White (A.), Heads and TOISG, BONO. ccccctecesccce .(Nisbet) 3 6 
tong (G.), The Decline of the Roman Republic, vol 3, 8vo. .(Bell & Daldy) 14 0 | Whitfleld (F.), Christ in the World, 12mo....... +..(Nisbet) 3 6 
Maurice (F. D.), Social Morality, Twenty-One Lectures, BVO scccceve (Macmillan) 14 0 | Wright (T.), Womankind in Western _— &e, small 4t¢ ne 230 
= - ns oe 











In a few days, will be published, royal 4to, elegantly 
bound in cloth gilt, price £1 11s 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL 
FOR 1869. 


E\[BELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 
ON STEEL AND WOOD. 








On November 30, price 1s. 
a TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
; for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


1,RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
“Cometh Up as a Flower.” 
<XXIV 


By the Author of 
Chaps. XXX. to 


2. POETRY of the PERIOD. Summary. 
London: Virtue and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 3. A STRANGE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
— 4. The BRIDE of ABYDOS. By the Author of 
THE ART JOURNAL, |. 1.402¢7uini 
4 5, The CRUISE of the MERLIN, 
6, MADEMOISELLE SCUDERI. A Tale of the 17th 


For DECEMBER (price 2s 6d), contains :— 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
Tne LADY'S TAILOR, after H. S. Marks. 
2 IN the SEPULCHRE, after M. Claxton. 
3. THESEUS, from the Sculpture in the British 
Museum. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS:—The Knights of the 
Middle Ages, by the Rey. E. L. Cutts, illustrated—Pic- 
ture Galleries of Italy: Parma and Naples, by 
Duaiforne, illustrated — Antoine Joseph Wiertz—The 
Stately Homes of England: Melbourne Hall, by S. C. 
fall, F.S.A.,, illustrated—British Artists, their Style and 
Character: William Gale, by James Dafforne. illustrated 
—The Leigh Hunt Memorial, illustrated—Recent Im- 
provements in Minor British Industries: Twisted Iron- 
work, by Henry Murray, F.S.A., illustrated — with 
numerous other Papers on current Art topics. 

London: VIRTUE and | Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


James 


Century. 

7. SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &e. (Conelusion.) 
RicHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington strect. 


QEV ENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by 
and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
120 Pail Mall, from half-past 9 till 5 
Catalogue, 6d. 


British 
French Gallery, 
o'clock. Admittant 2e, 1s. 
ME SSSRS. H. B. FEARON and SON, 

Wine and Spirit Merchants, have removed 
from their old premises at 94 HOLBORN HILL, where 
they have carried on business for upwards of seventy 
years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES at the 
Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. Every 


r Th kind of wine, spirit, and liqueur in stock. Price lis 
PD R AS E R’S MA G AUTWE fer a i bee she sy und liqueur in stoc rice lists 
DECEMBER. No. CCCCLXXX., price 2s td. Messrs. Fearon’s West-End House remains at 145 


CONTENTS, 
By J. G. Fitch 


‘NARITY. . 
Chap. VIL. The Rulers, the Public, 


Litt in INDIA, 
and the Press 

Dr. PUSEY and Dr. TEMPLE. 

JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Modern Prince. 


Book 





New Bond street. 


A ANDALUZA”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Cadiz y. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
i t of per -live different qualities of 






[V., Chaps. IV. and V. " ; 
. . Sp y iipped and bottled by the Associa- 
16 ) > OPE s Vv sy | 
nr b mew g a rRa to P aie WORK. By tion, address JOSE L PIODELA 124 Fenchureh street, 


PAI INGENESIS. By the Hon. 7 Noel. 

A POET of the LOWER FRENCH EMPIRE, 

rO KNOW, or NOT TO KNOW? By Frances Power 
Cobbe 

ORTHODOXUS TYRANNUS: a Parable. 

VICTOR HUGO'S “ L'HOMME QUI RIT.” 


Lond on: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternosier row. 





On Monday, the 29th i inst. (One Shilling) No. 120. and very wholesome. 
MAGAZINE for 


6 ee CORNHILL 
DECEMBER. With Illustrations by 
BARNES and GEORGE DU MAURTER. 
CONTENTS. 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLAC :. 
tration.) oy we XXTI—X 
SHAMROCKIANA. Chapter Lo The Bygone. 
LA GRANDE MARQUISE. 
MORETTUS CAMPANULA. 
The DECAY of MURDER. 
AGAINST TIME. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter 7.—Regrets and Follies. 
- 8.—Mr. Chiidersleigh finds a Trainer. 
” 9—The Credit Foncier and Mobilier of 
Turkey (Limited). 
ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


Bac KWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for 


DECEMBER, 1869. No. DCL. Price 2s ‘6d. 
CONTENTS, 


ROBERT 


(With an Iilus- 
VIL. 


SMITH, 


JOHN. Part IT. 

MYSTERY or PASSION PLAYS. 

F. W. FABER’S LIFE and LETTERS. 

The FAROE SE SAGA, Part II, 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD. Agrarian Juries—The Porte 
and the Pasha—In the Nursery. 

EGYPT and the STORY of the SUEZ CANAL. 

EARL'S DENE. Part II. 


The GOVERNMENT and the COUNTRY. 


W. BLackwoop and Sons Edinburgh and London. 





Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and dis 


respectively, sent on re ceipt of remittance. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 
ees LL WHISKY.— 


This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan's LL Whisky. x 


UNVILLE'S OL D IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and -ases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C 


Dublin Prize Medal. 








PU R E CLARETS. 
No, 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire)............. « 14s 
+ 3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux)...... 223 
+ 5.—Dessert Claret.,.(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 36s 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


\ URIATEof AMMONIA LOZENGES 
B In bottles, 2s. Useful for bronchitis, by loosen- 
ing the phlegm and relieving violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Che mists on the Establishment in ¢ Irdinaryto the Queen. 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—Dee. 31, 1367.) 


277 OXFORD STREET, London. 





| | J. NICOLL, Scales Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. .....++0... < 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 


J. NICOLL’S OVERCOATS of 
e Black, Blue, and mixed-coloured Witneys, 


lined Italian cloth and Velvet Collar, 31s 6d each; also 
of milled and treble Meltons, from 42s to 63s each. 


J. NICOLL invites special attention 
e to a new design for a popular WINTER 
WAISTCOAT, which he has just invented. It wili be 
found an invaluable desideratum by all who travel or 
are exposed to inclement weather. The body part is of 
elastic cloth, made expressly for this purpose, with 
sleeves of the same material. At the wrists are attached 
contrivances of rich seal fur, which will either cover 
the hand as a gauntlet, or when thrown back will form 
a handsome cuff and ornament, 
For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or m ude to order in a few hours, 





SLER’S C RYS TAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of : ul kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishiz ng Or lers promptly executed. 

All articles marked in plain tg 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHow Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807, 


ae uME RSE ASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 


and SOFAS, the Best Male. 300 different shapes 


ures, 











constantly on view for selection aud immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape ou approval, 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free, 





\ ANILA. C nl G A RS.—ME SSRS. 
4 VENNING and CO,, of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consignment of No, 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 6d per box. Sample boxes of 109, 8s. —Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance 

AMSTERDAM INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1869, 


HE GRAND DIPLOMAof HONOUR, 
being the First Prize, and superior to the Gold 
Medal, has been awarded to LIEBIG COMPANY'S 
EXTRACT of MEAT; which likewise carried the 
First Prizes at the Parts and HAVRE EXHIBITIONS. 

A single trial will at once convince the consumer of 
the great superiority in flavour, strength, and clear- 
ness, over all other Extracts of Meat, thus fully show- 
ing the correctness of the received high distinctions. 

Every genuine Jar bears Baron Liebig’s siguature. 


| ISORDERS of the CHEST and 
LUNGS.—Extract of Letter fom Mr. Williamson, 
Medical Hall, Hunslet, Leeds:—* The effects of your 
deservedly popular medicine—Dr. Locock’s W afers— 
are most wonderful, and as it were magical.” Dr. 
LOCOCK’S WAFERS give constant relief to asthma, 
consumption, coughs, colds, and all disorders of the 
breath and lungs. Price Is 14d per box. By al 
medicine-yendors. Beware of counterteits. 
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November 27, 1869.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR.? 2h. or tees 





—_ 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63s 
ner ream. 

: ENV YELOPES, Cecems or Blue, 
and 6s 6d per 1,00 

The TEMPLE ENV ELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BL ACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 64 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
¢hree letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
serms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
NDIGEST ION REMOVED. 
MORSON'S 


PEPSINE WINE, pA LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 

the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 

Scldin bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 

THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 

Caution.—See name on eac h Be ttle, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
ueuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Soldin bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O. Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W., Rail, 56ib. of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a friend, 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I[ also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—l am, Cientle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLLAMS.” 
To AN’S SEA SALT.—“ 38) Royal | 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by using 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two anda half 


3s 6d, 4s 6d, 5s 6d, 


2s 6d per ream. 














ur 2 CO 1 not even stand by himself through 
we s in the joints, After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am gli -" to say that he can w ‘alc quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 





FURNITURE. — WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
Stock on Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads and 
Children’s Cots stands unrivalled, either for ex- 
tent or moderateness of prices. He also supplies 
Bedding manufactured on the premises, and Bed-hang- 
ings of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 11s 
each, Ornamental [ron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 8s to £30. Complete suites of Bed- 
Room Furniture in mahogany, fancy woods, polished 
and japanned deal, always on show. These are made 
by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manufactory, 84 
Newman street, and every article is guaranteed, China 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 4s the set of five 


pieces. 
JILLIAM S BURTON, 
FURNISHING TRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H., the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with lists of prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, London. With the present Rail- 
way Facilities the cost of delivering goods to the most 
distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON will always, when desired, 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 

quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 

Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 

Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 


IELD’S “TRANSPARENT HONEY” 
SOAP in Tablets, 5 to lb., beautifully scented, and 
« YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, 1s per box. 
Wholesale—J, C. and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” 

SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet, 


|] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 








See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J, FIELD, 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S.£ 


36 UPPER 





EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 138 Trinity 
street, London, S8.E. 


i ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
j The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by Ek. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ £lizabeth Lazenby. 

















beer AN’S SE A SALT is sup: rior to 
ny other sfc ation in the world, as by the 
process employe lin ls aneamiantnn all the medicinal 
and in —— rating properties of sea water eliminated in 














her s by the ordinary operations of retining and 
purifyingare retained in fullae tivity. Purcha sers should 
e careful to see that each package bears our trade 
mark—a bag, on y hare the words, “ Tidman’s Sea 
Salt’—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
m, EC. Price at the depot, 1 ewt., 168; 561b., 8s. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 

Har RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 

T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 

r will promote luxuriant growth. 

ALLING Hair is immediately checked. 

HIN Hair thickened. 

ALDNESS prevented. 

lr removes all dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS.) 


SOLD BY ALL a ERS THROUGHOUT wisi 
WORLD. 
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YAUC EL EA and PERRINS. 
h The * WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion, 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


L OLLOWAY? S PILLS.—C hest and 

Stomach Complaints.—The source and centre 
timost every ailment is the impurity of the blood. 
sludge this poison, and disease departs. Holloway’s 
p ills exercise the inestimable power of thoroug shiy 
cleansing each component part of the blood, and ren- 
dering this fluid tit to perform its important functions. 
They cope most successfully with chest disease, stom- 
ach complaints, liver disorders, and many other mala- 
dies which were once the besetting dangers of mankind, 
at certain seasons, in town or country. The directions 
for use ecuable every one to regulate the operations of 
these Pills with the greatest nicety. 


BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’ COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 














a of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 


street, B.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Cieneral Manager. 


|g te at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent, 
perannum, Interest payable hilf-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Apfilications for particulars to be mae at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buil lings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 

R. A.C AMERON, Secretary. 


OMPENS SATION in CASEof LN, JURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
&GGrenes OF ANY KIND, 

May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILW: AY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONS 
May be provided against by [nsarance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Odlices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


| ne LIFE INSURANCE 





OMPANY, 
CHIEF euientetie’ 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of iavest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Lncome. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the m >st liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments$ 

Prospectuses may be obtained atthe Ollices as above; 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom, 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOUIELY, L New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, Loudon, E.C, 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in each Department 

The Wholeof the Profits: are divi te lannually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders. 

The rate of abatement of Premiam thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent, for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Serie 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire 
(charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of guod position and character, 

2ith December, 1868, 
Claims paid on Life Policies to this day ...... 





Founded . 





’ Policies 


£738,092 


Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 555,544 
ASSETS. 

Accumulated Fand .... 252,17 

Present Value of Life Premiums.. 271,869 






LIABILITIES, 

Present Value of Sums Insered (£5, 1 

Present Value of Life Annuities (£5 

ANNUDA)  ccecsereereees evcecovevescovcoseucsoescecoossee ° 68,295 

Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary, 











XYGENATED WATER for 

INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 atari Acre. 





GL Fre NFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 








A BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and Luggage “Strap 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


What it buckles up, it locks up. 


Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCKLE. 


BURFORD, 


22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





STEW ARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS. from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free.—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL 
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DR. WILLIAM SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 


SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


HESE important Dictionaries —written by 
the most Eminent Scholars, and Edited 
by Dr. Wittram Smita — have been long 
acknowledged to be indispensable to every 
Library and every Student. But their cost 
hitherto has prevented many from possessing 
them, and the Proprietors have therefore decided 
upon placing them within the reach of a much 
larger number of readers by issuing a SuB- 
SCRIPTION EpirIon, at the rate of 
ONE GUINEA EACH VOLUME. 
s. d 


The Srx Votumes, handsomely bound 
in cloth. Published at £11178 6d .......0.0++ 6 6 0 
Or the Dictionaries separately, as under :— 
Dicrionary of GreEEK and RoMAN AN- 
TIQUITIES. Published at £2 28 .......00000 L 1 0 


Dictionary of Brograruy and Myruo- 
LOGY. 3yols. Published at £5 15s 6d...... 


Dictionary of GREEK and Roman 
GEOGRAPHY. 2vols. Published at £4...... 22 ¢ 
*,* Any Volume may be had separately. 


ee 


Subscribers sending their names to the undersigned, 
accompanied by a Cheque or Post-Office Order, for 
whatever Volumes they require, reckoned at the above 
rates, will receive in return the Books, which will be 
forwarded at once in any way they may direct. If pre- 
ferred, the Works may be obtained of any Bookseller 
at the above prices for cash. 

JAMES WALTON, 
Bookseller and Publisher to University College, 

137 GOWER STREET, W.C., LONDON, 

October, 1869, 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION OF 


The MODERN ROLLIN.—Mr. 


PHiLir SmiTH’s History of the Ancient World. 
Illustrated by Maps and Plans. Complete, 3 hand- 
some vols. svo, 1,900 pages (published at £2 2s), 
£1 Is, 





For the Oxford and Cambridge (Middle Class), Univer- 
sity of London, Civil Service, and other Examinations. 


A SYNOPTICAL HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, combining the advantages of the 
Narrative and Tabular Form; together with a Com- 
parative View of Contemporaneous Sovereigns 
and Events in General History. from the Earliest 
Records to the Present Time. Oblong Svo, 7s 6d, 


cloth, 


“The plan of this book is to put in three columns 
‘ principal events,’ ‘observations’ (which we may say 
are exceedingly good, both tersely written and judicious), 
and ‘contemporary events.’ Thus a glance will give 
the reader an excellent idea of any period, England 
being taken, for the time being, as the centre. A 
teacher or lecturer otherwise well informed on his sub- 
ject (for the book does not attempt the foolish affecta- 
tion of being universal), would find this 1 most con- 
venient text-book. The volume is furnished with a 
convenient apparatus of genealogical tables, &c., some 
of them not to be found, at least in so convenient a 
shape, in the ordinary histories.........The book is likely 
to be so useful that we should be glad to see the author 
extend his plan to the histories of other countries.”— 
Spectator. 


CHEMISTRY for SCHOOLS. An 


Introduction to the Practical Study of Chemistry. 
By C. HavGuton GILL, Assistant-Examiner in 
Chemistry at the University of London. With 100 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 4s 6d. [Just published. 


FAILURE of SIGHT from RAIL- 


WAY and other INJURIES of the SPINE and 
HEAD. By T. WHARTON JoNzs, F.R.S.. Professor 
of Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery in University 
College. Small 8yo, 8s 6d. [Just published, 


KIRKE’S HANDBOOK of 


PHYSIOLOGY. Seventh Edition. By W. MoRRANT 
BAKER, F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 
Warden of the College at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 241 lilustrations. Small 8vo, 12s 6d. 
[Just published. 


The ESSENTIALS of BANDAG- 


ING, including the Management of Fractures and 
Dislocations. By SELEY Hitt, M.B.. Lond. 
F.RCS., Assistant-St on and Instructor in 
sJandaging in University College Hospital. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 122 Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. [Just published. 











London: JAMES WALTON, Bookseller and Pub- 
lisher to University College, 137 Gower street. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, price 2s 6d, 


ANCIENT CLASSICS 


FOR 


ENGLISH READERS. 


EDITED BY 
REV. W. LUCAS COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF « ETONIANA,” “THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,” &e. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is proposed to give, in these little volumes, some 
such introduction to the great writers of Greece and 
Rome as may open to those who have not received a 
classical education—or in whose case it has been iucom- 
plete and fragmentary—a fair acquaintance with the 
contents of their writings, and the leading features of 
their style. 

The constant allusions iu our own literature, and even 
in our daily press, to the works of the ancient classical 
authors, and the familiarity with the whole dramatis 
persone of ancient history and fable which modern 
writers on all subjects assume on the part of their 
readers, make such an acquaintance almost necessary 
for those who care not only to read, but to understand. 

Even in the case of readers who have gone through 
the regular classical course in their day, this acquaint- 
ance, if honest confession were made, would be found 
very imperfect. It is said. of course, that “every 
English gentleman reads Horace;” but this is one of 
those general assertions which rest upon very loose 
ground. An ordinary observer of the habits of the 
class might find himself somewhat at a loss for 
instances. 

In the case of ladies, and of the large body of general 
readers who have received either no classical educa- 
tiod, or a very imperfect one. probably less is now 
known of Homer, Virgil, or Horace than in the days 
when Pope's, Dryden's, and Francis’s translations were 
first published, and took their place for the time on 
every literary table. 

There appears a strong probability that the study of 
Greek and Latin, which has so long been our exclusive 
idea of a * liberal” education, will hereafter be confined 
within a narrower circle. Yet some knowledge of the 
ancient classics must continue to be the key to much of 
our best English literature. If, as some educational 
reformers suggest, a systematic course of English read- 
ing be substituted for Latin and Greek in our * middle- 
class" schools, such a training-will necessarily involve 
the careful study of the masters of English thought and 
style, and more especially of those earlier autbors 
whose taste was formed very much upon the old classi- 
cal models, and whose writings are full of allusions to 
their characters an | imagery. 

It may be said that we have tran-lations of all the 
best and most popular of the classical authors, and that 
many of these are admirable in theirexecution. This is 
quite true. The Iliad, the Odyssey, the Zueid, Horace, 
and some of the Greek Dramatists, have lately found 
translators who, in point of taste and general accuracy, 
leave little to be desired, But the results of their work 
will be best enjoyed and valued by those whose 
acquaintance with the originals enables them to appre- 
ciate not only the positive beauty of the English ver- 
sion, but its relative merit as conveying the spirit and 
sense of the Greek or Latin author. Even the best 
translation (especially of the classical poets) may fail to 
hare a continuous interest for the merely modern 
reader, unless he has some previous familiarity with 
the argument of the work, the personages introduced, 
and the characteristics of the age in which the scene 
and action lie. 

To meet, in some degree, such want as it has been 
here sought to explain, is the aim of the present series. 
It appeals to a circle outside that of classical scholar- 
ship; though possibly some who have ali legal claim to 
rank as scholars, but who now stand rather on the 
“retired list” of that service, may in these pages meet 
some old acquaintances whom they have almost for- 
gotten. If, in any case, they find our re-introduction 
unsatisfactory, none would advise them more heartily 
than we do to renew the old personal intercourse fur 
themselves. 


VOLUME L, CONTAINING 
THE 


ILIAD OF HOMER, 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON Ist JANUARY. 
The following Authors, by various Contributors, 
are lu preparation :— 
HOMER—THE ODYSSEY. 

VIRGIL. 
HORACE. 
HERODOTUS. 
ZESCHYLUS. 
SOPHOCLES. 
ARISTOPHANES. 
CICERO. 

Others will follow. 


W. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Orders received by all Booksellers. 





| PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. | TRUBNER & C0.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


In 1 vol. profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and 
Photolith Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large 
medium Svo, £1 lls6d; large imperial 8vo, £2 12s 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE and the EMBLEM- 

WRITERS: an Exposition of their Similarities of 
Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of 
the Emblem-Book Literature down to A.D, 1616, 
By HENRY GREEN, M.A. 


In preparation, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES, 
Translated from the Burmese by Capt. H. T, 
Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing 
Buddha's * Dhammapadam; or, Path of Virtue.’’ 
Trauslated from the Pali by F. MAX MULLER. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, pp. xx., 570 and 396, cloth, with 3 large 
coloured Folding Plates, 36s, 
MEMOIRS on the HISTORY, FOLK- 
LORE, and DISTRIBUTION of the RACES of the 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES of INDIA; 
being an Amplified Edition of the Original 
Supplemental Glossary of Indian Terms. By the 
late Sir Henry Exot, K.C.B., of the Hon. 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Edited, 
revised, and re-arranged, by JOHN BEAMES, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Member of the 
German Oriental Society, of the Asiatic Societies of 
Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 

London, 


Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 190, cloth, 3s 6d 

The IRISH LAND. By George 
CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India, Author of ** Modern India,” &e. 
Part I. A Visit in the Spring. Part IL. A Visit in 
the Autumn. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


H. SOTHERAN AND 00.’s NEW BOOKS, 
1869-70. 


AN ARTISTIC GirT-BOOK—Now ready, 1 vol. royal 4to, 
most elegantly bound and gilt, price £4 4s. 


MASTER-PIECES of the EARLY 
PRINTERS and ENGRAVERS, 72 Plates of 
absolute Facsimiles from rare and curious books, 
remarkable for illustrative devices, with descrip- 
tions by H. N. Humpnireys, Author of the * Illu- 
minated Books of the Middle Ages.” 

A Most ATTRACTIVE VOLUME, for the Drawing-room 
Table-—Now ready, 1 vol. royal 4to, in handsome 
cloth binding, elaborately gilt, price £2 12s 6d. 

A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED EDITION of 

The LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAND. 
By J. B. PYNE, 25 Plates, coloured after the Original 
Drawings and Mounted on cardboard with gilt 
borders, also Wovdcuts in the descriptive text. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION of that justly celebrated 
work, 

MANSIONS of ENGLAND in the 

OLDEN TIME. By Josepu Nasu. Vol. L, with 

26 Plates, imperial 4to, price £1 11s 6d, in handsome 

cloth. To be completed in Four Volumes. Issued 

half-yearly. Prospectuses can be had on application 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand. 





Now ready, 8vo, 420 pages, price Lis. 
YERTUM CARTHUSIANUM 
s FLORIBUS TRIUM SECULORUM CONTEX- 
TUM. Cura GuiieLM! HAIG Brown, Schole Carthu 
siane Archididascali. 


Price 6s 6d. 
TRHE LADIES in PARLIAMENT, 

l and Other Pieces. Republished, with Additions 
and Annotations. By G. O. ‘TREVELYAN, late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Author of the 
“Competition Wa!lah.” 

* All Cambridge men will welcome this little book, 
containing as it does such well-known piee us 
‘Horace at Athens’ and the ‘Cambridge Dionys‘a,’ 
which have long borne the palm as the very best of 
such college jeux desprit ever written.”"—Cambridge 
University Gazette. 

Cambridge: DgiguToN, BELL, and Co, London: 
Be. and DaLpy. 


UR POLITICAL DUTY. By 
Captain MAXsE, R.N. This day. Price 1s. 
METCHIM and SoN, 20 Parliament street, 8.W. 





On November 27, price 1s; by return of post, Is 1d. 
S the WESTERN CHURCH UNDER 
I ANATHEMA? A Problem for the (Ecumenical 
Council of 1869. By EoMuNDS. FrouLkes, B.D., Author 
of “Christendom’s Divisions,” &c. 
J. T. Haves, Lyall place, Eaton square; and SIMPKIN. 





S. WOODIN “at Home,” with his 
ginal CARPET BAG and SKETCH 

NIGHT, MONDAY, Nov. 29- 
First morning performance, Saturday, 4th December. 
The large room, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, is 
now in course of adaptation and decoration.—-Plan at 


Mitchell's Royal Library, Old Bond street. 


e (reat Ori 
N 


BOUK. — OPENI 









rINNHE MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO.— 
Three Ghosts emanate from oue. The Skeleton 

land its Exhibition, visited by 

p Peo} hit off by the 





Scenes by Fid. Hollan 
Professor Pepper. pe 
Srothers Wardroper. The Maximilian. 
Lightning Flashes produced. } ul Melange, intro- 
ducing the eminent baritone, Herr Angyalphi. Herr 
Schalkenbach on the grand Eiectric Organ. Mr. Frewin, 


The Mysterious Hand.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC. Is 
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Just published, in 8vo, price 28, sewed. 
HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it ? Charity or 
Authority ? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to 
all Protestants and other Non-Catholics. By the Rev. AvGustus CLIssOLp, M.A, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
RATIONAL and SCRIPTURAL REVIEW of the 
SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND; showing 
the urgent necessity for Reform. By WILLIAM PurToN, M.A., Author of * Philo- 


calia,” &e. - . 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








New Edition, now ready, in crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED to 
INVALIDS: with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By 

G.T. Wm1aMs, MLA., M.D., Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital for Con- 
sumption at Brompton. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, with a 
Yew Map. 
” 4 London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A New Edition, in Svo, price 14s, cloth. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOIN COLE?D, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
*.* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Couet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


By 


Recently published, in feap 8vo, pp. 300, price 6s. 


I IGHT; its INFLUENCE on LIFE and HEALTIL 
4 


— 


ForBEs WINSLOW, M.D., D.C.L., Oxon. 

“An admirable little volume."— Morning Star. 

“Treated in a very philosophical spirit, and full of the deepest interest.”—Zondon 
Review. 

“It should be consulted by the medical profession; in fact by all who desire to 
enjoy good health.”"—Yeuws of the World, 

“Dr. Winslow has demonstrated in a successful manner the value of light as an 
hygienic agent.”"—Odbserver. 

“ An exhaustive treatise on the value of light. It ought to be in the hands of all 
interested in the sanitary condition of the people.”"—Johkn Bull, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in royal 8yo, price 5s, with 47 Illustrations. 
HE EXTRAVAGANT USE of FUEL in COOKING 
OPERATIONS, with an Account of Benjamin, Count of Rumford, and his 
Economical Systems, and Numerous Practical Suggestions Adapted for Domestic Use. 
By FreprenicK Epwarpbs, Jun. 
By the same Author. 
HE VENTILATION of DWELLING-HOUSES, and the 
Utilization of Waste Heat from Open Fire-Places. In royal 8vo, with 107 
Illustrations. Price 10s 6d. 
MOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Prevention. Fifth 
Edition, revised, in royal 8vo, with 40 Illustrations, price 3s 6d. 
The New Edition of Mr. Edwards's “ DomMesTIC Fire-PLACEs ” will appear 
in January. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, in 8vo, post-free, price 1s. 


HE IRISH LAND QUESTION. By James Catrp. 





“ Eminently moderate and practical."—7Zimes. 
“ Proposals like these bring us to the main issue with which the Government and 
Parliament have to deal in settling the question."—Saturday Review, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Tn 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 

THNUE ETHICS of ARISTOTLE illustrated with ESSAYS and 
NOTES. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D., Principal of the 
Edinburgh University. Second Edition. 
“A really great work......The second 
and revised edition of Sir A. Grant's im- 
portant treatise on the Nicomachean 
Ethies of Aristotle may be considered as 


the Seven Sages to Marcus Aurelius...... 
The text of the Nicomachean Ethics is 
subjoined, with ample Notes, and it is 
impossible to speak too highly of their 
a compendious history of the main cur- | clearness, scholarship, and accuracy.”— 
rents of ethical thought from the time of | Fortnightly Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row, 











wo by ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of 
Logic in the University of Aberdeen. 
Latest Editions, thoroughly revised :— 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT.  8vo, 15s, 
The EMOTIONS and the WILL. 8vo, 15s. 

*,* These two works contain a systematic Exposition of the Human Mind. 
The STUDY of CHARACTER. 8vo, 9s. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
ILLUSTRATIVE ENGLISH EXTRACTS. Crown 8vo, 6d. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION and RHETORIC. Crown Svyo, 4s. 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE, Crown 8yo, 10s Gd. 

*,* A Manual of Psychology and Ethics. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in feap. Svo, price 6s. 
R EASONS of FAITH; or, the ORDER of the CHRISTIAN 

\& ARGUMENT DEVELOPED and EXPLAINED. By G. S. Drew, M.A, 
Author of “ Scripture Lands in Connection with their History,” &c. 

“Full of well compacted arguments, | book is altogether a suggestive one, and 
and written with a tersene-s and clear- | we warmly commend it.”—Aecord. 
ness of style which cannot be too much “The plan of this work is a judicious 
praised in a treatise of this kind. Wel]one. Mr. Drew actually carries on a 
are satisfled that Mr. Drew's conception | conversation with a doubter, and this 
of the order in which the Christian | gives an animated character to what 
evidences should be developed and | often would be abstruse and deep. We 
explained is the correct one. We heartily | can conceive many cases in which such 
recommend his work, as interesting and |a volume would be of the greatest 
likely to be usefal.”"—@Guardian. benefit."—Clerica! Journal. 

“ Novel and interesting "—.raminer. “Its speciality lies in its careful exhi- 

“Characterized by adequate know- | bition of the mutual independence of the 
ledge, by candour, and by refined, | stages of the argument...... Mr. Drew is 
suggestive thought...... One of the best | well up in the literature and thought of 
conceived and most solidly reasoned | his subject, and his book is really 
works on the evidences produced in| pleasant reading—warm-hearted and 
recent times.” —Nonconformist. earnest, as well as thoughtful and well 

“The object of the work is to present | informed, with a good deal of terse, pithy 
the Christian argument in the best form | remark coming in very tellingly in the 
adapted to the wants of modern contro- | course of the disquisitions.”"—Literary 
versy. With the value and general force | Churchman. 
of the argument we heartily concur. The 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








\ RS. BEETON’S BOOK of HOUSE- 
d! HOLD MANAGEMENT. Price 7s 64, half- 
roan; 10s 6d half-calf. Entirely New Edition, revised 
and corrected, with new Coloured Engravings. 

First Edition, 146,000; Second Edition, 29,000; total, 
166,000, 

The public is the best judge of the merits of a 
cookery book. No attempt, however cleverly or ex- | Morning Post. 
travagantly made, will succeed in foisting on the public | 
a work on household matters that is not real and good. 
The success of “Mrs. Beeton’s Household Manage- 
ment” is beyond all cavil, for it rests on a basis of 
thorough usefulness to the nation at large. 

London: Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Paternoster row. | 


Equally 


Now realy, price 1s ; free per post, 15 stamps; wrapper. 

HIS WAY OUT; or, Modern Pilgrims. 
BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 

London: Warp, Lock, and TyLeR, Paternoster row. 





CHEAP EDITION of CHARLES DIC Ss 
“HOUSEHOLD WORDS” CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
In handsome wrapper, demy 8yo, price 1s. ; free per 


post, 15 stamps. 
HOusEROLD WORDS CHRISTMAS 
2854, 





YILBERT'S 

WO ALMANACK. 
58; morocco, 68 ; 
STORIES, from Christmas, 1851, to Christmas, 


The CLERICAL 


London: Warp, Lock, and TyLer, Paternoster row. 
A PERFECTLY NEW LADY'S ANNUAL, for 
DAILY USE in EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 
Price 1s; free by post, 15 stamps. 


EETON’S ENGLISHWOMAN’S 


lock, 6s. 





all Booksellers, 





ALMANACK for 1870, Ready this day. | price 6d. 
Dinners, Texts, 

Recipes. Sunday Lessons, 

Medical Mems, Poetry. 

ets. Tales. 


Flowers, Essays. 
Ruled Pages for Housekeeping Expenses. 


&e 
Free by post, 15 stamps. 
London: Warp, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row. 


Vy ESSES. BAGSTER’S BIBLICAL 
A WORKS. Just published, a descriptive 
ee with numerous Specimen pages. 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, 15 Paternoster row, London. 


yr ‘ . . 
h EU RALGIA, HEADACHE, and other 
Associated Disorders treated suecessfally by 
modifying the Temperature along the Spine. By JOHN 
CHAPMAN, M.D, M.R.C.P.. M.R.CS.., Physician to the 
Farringdon Dispensary. See Record of Cases in the 
MEDICAL MIRROR for September, October, Novem- 
ver, and Decem)h: price 3d each. 
London: TrvBNer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





MAGIC 
Lichfield, 











Canterbury, 


ford-on-Avon, &c., &e. 
WILSON, Leamington. 


Now ready, in 1 yol., price 10s 6d, illustrated by the 
Author. 


DJICTURES of HUNGARIAN LIFE. 
By the Author of * Flemish Interiors,” “‘ Gheel,” &c. 

“ Will serve as a very practical guide-book to some 
of the best sight-seeing parts of Magyarland......... The 
book is full of pictures, life, and romantic legend.”"— 


WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers 


pues srationers' 
SHEET ALMANAC, 2s. 

adapted for the Counting House and the 
Library, containing Lists of the chief Officers of State, 
| Judges, Publie Offices, London Bankers, with copious 
Postal Information, is embellished with a View of 
Dublin from the Park, of which Proof Impressions on 
thick paper may be had at 3s each. 

London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
_ and suld by all Booksellers. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1870. 
CLERGYMAN’'S 

Price, cloth, 2s 6d; 

with lock, 8s, 

The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 

ALMANACK, 

Sewed, 94; roan tuck, 3s 6d; morocco do., 4s; with 


Printed for the CoMPANY of STATIONERS, and sold by 


( YOLDSMITIVS ALMANAC for 1870, 
Elegant, useful, and portable, it is 
essentially adapted for the pocket, not only from its 
miniature size, but from its containing a vast amount of 
useful and valuable matter for occasional reference. 
It is kept by all Booksellers in a variety of bindings. 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


-_ JGRAPHIC SLIDES for the 
LANTERN.—Select 

and 
Oxford, Cheltenham, Malvern, Tintern Abbey, Raglan 
Castle, Kenilworth Castle, Tewkesbury Abbey, Strat 
Photographed by ALEXANDER 


List and a sample slide forwarded for 18 stamps. 


pAke UET SOLIDAIRE 
for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S 
No. 1.548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
26 aud 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., and 
Cleveland Works. 


Just published, crown 8vo, pp. 336, price 4s. 


FACTS AND DATES; 


OR, THE LEADING EVENTS IN SACRED AND 
PROFANE HISTORY, AND THE PRINCIPAL 
FACTS IN THE VARIOUS PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES, 

The Memory being aided throughout by a Simple and 
Natural Metho.1. 

By the Rey, ALEXANDER Mackay, LL.D. F.R.GS., 
Author of “A Manual of Modern Geography, Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Political,” &c., &e. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 





COMPANY'S 


Just published, crown 8vo, price 12s, 


SYMBOLISM ; 


or, 
MIND, MATTER, LANGUAGE, 


As the Elements of Thinking and Reasoning, and as 
the Necessary Factors of Human Knowledge. 


By James Hata, M.A. 
WituwaAmM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


roan tuck, 


much enlarged. 
Price One Shilling. 
THE EDUCATION and TRAINING 
of NAVAL OFFICERS. By Captain CHARLES 
Weswiey Hore, Royal Navy. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 45 George street, 
Edinburgh ; and 37 Paternoster row, London. 





This day is published. 
Ser DOCTRINE and PRAC- 
J TICE: aSeries of Sermons. By the Rev. JAMES 
A. SeLLAn, A.M., Incumbent of St. Peter's, Edinburgh. 
In crown 8vo, price 63 6d. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A_ Pleasant 
Abode during the Winter Months. Reduced 
Tariff from Ist November, 
Address. J. BOHN, lifracombe, North Devon. 
~ HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 


~ 


T Il. co & & 
| e 166, STRAND, 156. 
| Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
| other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture 
| The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate, 
156 Strand, four doors City side of Som ers 


of Ely, 
Cathedrals. 


Views 
Hereford 





wn 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
THIRTEEN AT TABLE. The Story of a Dinner 


that was Never Eaten. Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEY'’S 
MAGAZINE. Profusely Illustrated, price 1s. (On Wednesday next. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 
of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PeTHerRick. In 2 yols. 8ve, 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Fairy 
Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustrated and hand- 
somely bound, ds. 


The OPEN AIR; 


JOSEPH VEREY. In 1 vol. 


or, Sketches out of Town. By 
[This day. 





NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Novucuetre Carey, 
[Ready this day. 


WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa 


Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” 2 vols. 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Second Edition. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. In 3 vols. 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of * John-Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” && 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Justin 
— Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” &c. 
3 vols, 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING 


PLACES. In 3 vols, 


OBERON SPELL. A Novel. 


3 vols, 


PH@BE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Louisa Annz 


MeReEDITH, Author of “ My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols. 


HEATHFIELD HALL. By Hans Scurerser. In 


1 vol. 


VALENTINE FORDE; a Novel. By Crcit Guirvirn, 


Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Mand a &. 3 vols, 


By Even St. Leonarp’s. 


eS "BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


KEITH, PROWSE, AND 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 


P< may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 


HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas, 
bee BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
PROWSE, and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas. The new boxes with acc sompaniment 
of flute, bells, and dram, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards, BARREL PIANOFORTES, play- 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
yLUTES.—The NEW MODEL FLUTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 34 Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.'s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second- hand, A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all ingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 
~ ECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRECIAN, equal to new, 
4 35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, five by 
Broadwood and Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas. 





CO.’S 





eee! GRAND TRICHORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and additional Metal Brac 
ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid and 
distinct. They embrace every important advantage secured by Grand Pianofortes 
costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guaranteed of the greatest 
durability and excellence. The Boudoir Grand, 7ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 7in., 60 and 65 
Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 
ORNET A PISTONS.—The New MODEL CIRCULAR 
POCKET CORNET, Electroplated (with case complete), £5 5s, is most 
beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to play. Also the new Long Model 
Cornet, electroplated, £7 7s, in case complete, Ordinary Models from £2 2s. 
ITY AGENTS for the ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA.— 
Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets for 
all the theatres and places of amusement in London. 


cITy ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY, 48 CHE APSIDE. 
ATICE.—For tariff of the Hotel des Anglais, the new first-class 
Hotel facing the sea, and under English management.—Address, the Secre- 
tary, Mediterranean Hotel Company, Limited, 6 Dove court, Old Jewry, London, or 
to the Hotel, Nice, 
\ ONOG R AMS. — The STATIONERY C OMP: ANY'S 
CATALOGUE ay SPECIMENS of MONOGRAMS and CHEAP STA- 
TLIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 12 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London. 


























VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED | 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, | 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLEN NY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon 





Just published, in one handsome volume large 8yo, elegantly bound in cloth, gil 
top, 31s 6d. 


HE UNIVERSE; 0, tle Injinitey 

Great and the Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts 

in Creation and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 

Sciences. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. Illustrated by 343 

Engravings on Wood, of which 73 are full-page size, and Four 
Coloured Plates. 


“A volume which is calculated to enjoy a wide popularity in this country, which 
affords a graphic résumé of the more striking | yhenomena of physic: a science, and 
is especially adapted as a gift-book to those in whom it is desired to encourage a 
taste for this ennobling study. The book is altogether beautifully got up.”"—Notes 
and Queries. 

BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





‘THE: NEW SEASON. —NOTICE. 


ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


Fresh copies of all the leading Books of the season are added as the demand 
increases, und arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an early and 
abundant supply of all the best forthcoming Books of general ioterest as they 


appear, 
FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. Book Societies supplied on 
liberal terms. P. peice ctuses postage free on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 
See MUDIES ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 
NEW EDITION, now ready, postage free on application. 

The collection of Books on Sale inclades more than Two Hunpikep THOUSAND 
VoLuMEs of Surplus Copies of popular Books of the past and present season, and 
Twenty Thousand Volumes of Standard Works, in ornamental bindings, well 
adapted for ¢ HRISTMAS PRESENTS and SCHOOL PRIZES. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxrorp stREET, LONDON. 
Ciry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDEF. 





Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 


MY NEW-YEAR’S GIFT TO MY SON, 
[HE CHOICE of BOOKS. 

—See MY NEW-YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON. 
[UE CHOICE of Comp. ANY. 





—See MY NEW-YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON. 
CTIVITY and INDOLENCE. 
a —See MY NEW-YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON. 
“The advice and illustrations are equally apt and conclusive, and calculated to 
have a life-long influence upon our children. 
London: WARD, Lock, and TYLER, Paternoster row, and all Booksellers, 





of THIS WEEK 4d, or by post 5d, contains :—View of Dobroyed Castle and 
Plan of the Ground-Floor and Ojfices—The Possibilities of Street Architecture— 
Albert Diirer—Burlington House—Current Topics—Art News, &c.—1 York street, 
Covent Garden, W. C.; 3 end all New smen. 


i OBROYED CASTLE, ‘TODMORDEN.—The BUILDER 





rIVUE PRESS.—S: ALARY, £200.—Wanted, for a Liberal Daily 
Journal in the Country, an ASSISTANT in the Leader and Critical Depart- 
ments, who should also be a good descriptive writer. Other qualifications being 
equal, a Scotchman who is or has been a Reporter wi vuld be preferred. Apply 
(enclosing references and printed specimens of style) to “CAXTON,” care of Mr 
J. W. Vickers, 2 Cowper's court, Corahill, London, 


rNWE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
FIRE—LIFE—MARIN E. 
Capital, fully Subscribed 
Capital paid up ...........-£250,000 | Inves 
Offices :—19 and 20 Cornhill, London. 
DIRECTORS 
John Boustead, Esq. (Price and Bous- F. L arkworthy, Esq. (Bank of New 
tead). Z , 

Pes 0 Colman, Esq. (J. & J. Colman). Char! Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, & Co 

Alfred Giles, Esq., 9 Adelphi terrace, William Le ask, Esq., 14 Ewstcheap, 
W.C A. J. Mundella, Esq., M.P., 116 Wood 








COMPANY. 





£600,000 











D 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq., Lee road, Lee, street, E.C., and Nottingham. 
Kent. Henry W. Peek, Esq., M.P. (Peek 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson and Brothers, and Co.) 


Son). Alexander Robertson, Esq., 20 Grafton 
Frederick W. Harris, Esq. (Dixon and street, W. 

Harris). D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis | Alexander Sim, Esq. (Churchill and Sim) 





Hicks). Henry Trower. Esq. (Trower & Lawson). 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, James P. Woodhouse, Exq. (J. C, and M 
W vodhouse). 


and Co.) 

Fike DEPARTMENT.—Maneger, E. COZENS SMITH, Esq. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable system of Assessment. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims. 

All Policies are Issued Free of Duty, and no fees or stamps are charged. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT.—Underwriter, J, CARR SAUNDERS, Esq. 

Risks underwritten in London on current terms 

Lire DEPARTMENT.—Actuary and Manager, W P. PArrison, Esq. 

Complete accounts of income and expeuditure, and full particulars of the valua 
tion. showing with clearness the position of the Life Branch, are issued to policy 
holders. 

The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested in the names of spc 
trustees for the security of life policyholders, and the expenses of management : 
limited to 10 per cent. on the premium income. ‘Tl he following are examp!es 01 






















bonuses declared on the 3ist December, 1867, upon policies effected in 1563: 

| > eo -er-centage of 
Ageat Sum | Bonus Annu ul B —— ae a oA cso a: Yotal 
Entry. | Assured. | Added, |Premium. |g, a chm cmtiaians Oh Aid 

20 f1.000 | £100 ely Ss 4 £2 0 90 £103 0 0 

30 1,009 LOG 2414 2 22 5 8516 0 

40 1,000 106 32 1 8 2265 66 1 5 

A) 1,009 110 4316 8 240 50 3 9 
ALEXR, SUTHERLAND, Secretary 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, demy Svo, cloth, price 9s. 


VIEW of the COLONIAL POLICY of LORD JOHN 
«REVIEW ADMINISTRATION by EARL GREY, 1853,” and of SUBSE- 
BOENT COLONIAL HISTORY. By the Right. Hon. Sir C. B. ADDERLEY, 
Poa. M.P. Parts II. and ILI. may also be had together, price 5s. 
price 28 6d. 
Just published, post Svo, limp cloth, price 1s 6d, 


K-KEEPING.—THOUGHTS on DOUBLE ENTRY 


Addressed more particularly to Shareholders in 


— BALANCE-SHEETS. 


Joint-Stock Companies. 


Just published, crown Syo, cloth, with Map, price 5s. 


OUR OCEAN HIGHWAYS. A Condensed Alphabetical 
Gazetteer and Travellers’ Handbook by Rail and Sea, for all Chief Cities and 
Noted Places throughout the World; giving also the latest Statistical and Com- 
mercial information about the various Ports of Departure and of Call connected 
with the Great Ocean Steam Lines of Europe and America, with Tabular Lists 
of Chief Offices, Rates of Passage, Dates of Sailing, together with Telegraphic, 
Monetary, and other Tables. By J. Maurice Dempsey. 


THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 
1 vol. demy Svo, cloth, price One Guinea. 
The PARANA; with Incidents of the Paraguayan War, 
and South American Recollections, from 1861 to 1868. By THoMmaAs J, Hurcutn- 


soN, F.B.G.S., F.R.S.L., FLES., F.A.S.L, 
of “Niger-Tshadda-Pinué Exploration,” “Impressions of Western Africa,” 


H.B.M.’s Consul for Rosario, Author | 


Part IL., 


Y Te oO 1 ig Ty 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 122 for DECEMBER, price 1s. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1. LAMBETH and the ARCHBISHOPS. By the Hon. Lambeth Librarian. Part IT 
2.*A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” Chaps. 
12 and 153. 


3. Mr. JOHN HULLAH on * POPULAR SONGS of the LAST HALF-CENTURY.” 
4, Mr. SAMUEL SMILES on “FREDERICK KQENIG, the Inventor of the Steam 


Printing Machine.” 


Mr. T. H. WARD on “The LATE PROFESSOR CONINGTON,” 


6. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Chaps, 42—44. 

7.*An ULSTER MAN on the IRISH LAND QUESTION.” By Mr. John 
Hamilton. 

8. “MORNING CALLS on the MUNICH POLICE.” 


. “STUDY and OPLNION in OXFORD." 


i 





EVERY THURSDAY, price 4d. 
T ry U > ” 
N A 4 R E 
A Weecklp FWlustrated Journal of Science. 
CONTENTS OF No, IV. 

A Scientific Census, by Professur Leone Levi—Depths of the Sea, by David Forbes. 
F.R.S.—Physical Meteorology, by Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., Director of the Kew 
Observatory—Prehistoric Times, by E. B. Tylor (with Ilustrations)—The Origin of 
Species Controversy, by A. R. Wallace—The Plants of Middlesex, by W. Carruthers 
—Our Book-Shelf—Notes on Stalactites, by W. C. Roberts, F.C.S. (with Lilusiration) 
—The Sharpey Physiological Scholarship—The Isthmian Way to India (with 





| Map)—Letters to the Editor: The Meteor of November 6th; Sir Wm. Armstrong, 


«Ten Years’ Wanderings amongst the Ethopians,” “ Buenos Ayres and Argen- | 


tine Gleanings,” &c. With Maps and Illustrations, including Portrait of Field- 
Marshal Lopez, the Paraguayan President. 

* What Mr. Hutchinson has written in the way of personal jottings is marked by 
great vivacity, acuteness of observation, and a certain pleasant raciness of style. 
His facts and comments on the Paraguayan War will be read with much interest, 
and will help people vastly to comprehend what has seemed to most a hopeless 


muddle. ! : - c bot nleas : 
and for the quantity of sterling, reliable informution it contains.’ —Vdserver. 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 
On Six Sheets, size of each 25 inches by 19, price 27s the set; or, sold separately, 
price 5s each. 


SKETCHES of BRITISH SOLDIERS; a Series of Coloured 
Prints, from the Drawings made by Command for Her Majesty the Queen, by 
GsoRrGE H. THOMAS, and graciously lent for publication. 

Tue SERIES COMPRISES :— 
1. Life Guards and Royal Horse Guards. 

2. Dragoon Guards and Light Dragoons. 

3. Royal Artéllery. 

. Royal Engineers and Military Train. 

. The Guards. 

6. Regiments of the Line. 
*,* This beautiful Series of Coloured Lithographs is printed on Superflae Thick 

Paper, and can be had framed in any style to order. 


oo 


Just published, royal 8vo, stitched, 3s, 


REFLECTIONS on the FORMATION of ARMIES, with 
a VIEW to the RE-ORGANIZATION of the ENGLISH ARMY. Together 
with a TRANSLATION of the ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT'S celebrated 
Pamphlet on the “RESPONSIBILITY in TIMES of WAR.” By Captain W. 
J. Wyatt (Unattached), formerly of the Radetzky Hussars, Author of “ A 
Political and Military Review of the Austro-Italian War, 1866,” &. 


“Army men, M.P.'s, and political economists should make these ‘ Reflections’ 
their careful study.”"—Public Upinion. 





Demy 12mo, boards, 2s 6d. 


READABLE SHORT-HAND—SELF-TAUGHT: Being a 
system by which people can teach themselves, write the longest word without 
lifting the pen, read what they write, and correspond with friends at home or 
abroad on pleasure or business. It embraces a double set of vowels, with 
Liquid Consonants grafted on the other letters; together with a Diagram of 
Dots, and a Combination of Words in most familiar use into ready sentences. 
The whole forming a System of Readable Short-Hand, Shortened, By Murvo 
Young, 

“A simple, comprehensible syst2m, which the student may acquire without a 
master."—Sunday Times, 





New Edition. Scale, 140 miles to an inch; size, 58 inches by 50, Coloured and 


Mounted on Roller Varnished, 13s. 


ASIA._NEW SCHOOL MAP of ASIA. Prepared under 
the direction of the Committee of General Literature and Education appointed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and of the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor, Edited by Rev. S. CLARKE, M.A, 

-R.G.8., and sanctioned by the Commissioners of National Education, Lreland, 
for use in their schools. This New Edition contains all the latest improve- 
ments, including the recent acquisitions of Russia in Turkestan; the new route 
survey along the Sampoo Valley by the learned Pundit; and the survey made 
by the French Expedition to Yunnan up the Me-Khong or Cambodia River. 


Just published. Sheet, 10s.; in Case, 15s 6d.; on Rollers Varnished, 17s. 


SUEZ CANAL.—OFFICIAL MAP of the ISTHMUS and 


Canal. Constructed under the direction of the Compagnie Universelle du Canal 
Maritime de Suez. With Enlarged Plans of the Works, &c, 


SMALLER MAP of the ISTHMUS of SUEZ, showing 


the Course of the Great Canal, &c. Sheet, 3s.; Case, 5s.; on Roller Varnished, Ss. 


ATLASES, MAPS, and GLOBES. Now ready, a new 
oo PALA 1GUE of SELECTED ATLASES, Maps, and Globes, published or sold 
by Edward Stanford. Comprising Atlases of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
Physical, Biblical, Historical, and Educational Atlases, &c. Maps of the World, 
Europe, Asia, Africn, and America; Great Britain, India, and the Colonies: 
London and its Environs; the Useful Knowledge Society's Series; 
tions from the Geological and Orduance Survey Maps. Free on application, or 
per post for one stamp. 





also selec 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 
Agent for the Sale of the Ordnance and Geographical Survey Publications and the 
Adniiralty Charts. 


We can cordially recommend the book both as pleasant, fresh reading, | 





F.R.S.; Lectures to Ladies, M—Notes—Astronomy—Botany—Chemistry—Physics 
—Physiology—Societies and Academies—Diary—Books Received. 

Part L., containing Nos. I. to IV., now ready, price 1s 4d. 
MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishing Office, 9 Southampton street, Strand, W.C 





~NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day, in royal 8vo, handsomely bound, price 31s 6d. 


n) r hI] T T ny) 
ALBRECHT DURER of NURNBERG. The 
History of his Life. with a Translation of his Letters and Journal, and some 
Account of his Works. By Mrs. CHARLES HEATON. With upwards of Thirty 
Photographie and Autotype Illustrations, 
“Comprising by far the larger part of recent and old matter connected with 
with Diirer, her work—a!though that portion of it which is original is the least 





| valuuble—is more serviceable than any single publication on the subject in German 


or English. It is enriched by good indexes, and many fine autotype reproductions 
of famous engravings by Diirer."—Atheneum, 


1h r 
TWELVE PARABLES of OUR LORD. Illustrated 
and Illuminated, Twelve Pictures printed in Colours, from Sketches taken in 
the East by McENtry, with Coloured Frontispiece from a Picture by Joun 
JeLuicor, Illuminated Borders from the Brevario Grimani in St. Mark's 
Library at Venice; and [Illuminated Texts by Lewis Hrxp. In royal 4to, 
handsomely bound, price 423. (This day. 
“It is quite safe to say that the present season cannot well produce a more 
elaborately brilliant volume than this."—Guardian. 


SECOND EDITION —This day. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, REMI- 


NISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited by Dr. T. 
SApLer. With Portrait, 3 vole. 8vo, 36s. 

“A king is said once on a time to have offered a reward for the discovery of anew 
pleasure. We promise the pleasure, and do not require the reward, if the few 
remarks we can afford to make on them shall induce any of our readers to open the 
three attractive volumes now before us...... The editor of this Diary has performed 
afarfrom easy task with a delicacy, industry, and discretion that cannot be too- 
highly applauded...... He has proved himself in all respects worthy of the great 
trust reposed in him—the preparing for public gaze the private records of an 
eminently social, wise, and blameless life.”"—Saturday Review, 


SECOND EDITION —Now ready. 
The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of the 


Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 
of Man and Nature. By ALFrep Russe, WALLACK. With Maps and sumerous 
Iilustrations, 2 vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 

* Leaving for the most part the dry bones of facts and figures to fill their proper 
place in scientific papers, he has presented the public with the cream and flower of 
his observations and reasonings, condensed into two elegant volumes, which are so 
well arranged and so admirably supplied with maps and illustrations that the reader 
is pleasantly led on to apprehend, with very little effort, not only the principal 
features of the district described, but also the startling and recondite conclusions 
which are derived from them. In short, it is a book of travel of the very highest 
order. Nothing that deserves comparison with it has appeared since Mr. Darwin's 
journal of his voyage in the Beagle.”"—Guardian 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on SOCIAL MORALITY. 


Twenty-one Lectures delivered in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 
(Next week. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869. 
PROPHECY a PREPARATION | for CHRIST. 
Eight Lectures by R. Payne Satu, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an Iaquiry into its Laws 


and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S, With Tables. 8vo, 12s. 


(This day. 
The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA. From 1859 
to 1863. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. By I. T 

PRICHARD (Giray’s lun), Barrister-at-Law, 2 vols. Svo, 21s (This day. 
INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN 
ETYMOLOGY. Being a Course of Lectures delivered at Christ's College, 
Cambridge. By Joun Peu.r, M.A., Fellow and Assistaut-Tutor. trate de tid 

ats aay. 

CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 


SECOND EDITION, with Index. sseustaass 
A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. 


Annort, M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 
I!lustvate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and Modern Rug 


By E. A. 
An Attempt to 
ish 






Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, [Next week. 
THOUGHTS. on LIFE SCIENCE. By Bexsawis 
PLACE. Crown 8yo, 6s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION of ROBERT BURNS’S POEMS, 


LETTERS, and SONGS. Edited, with Biographical Memoir and Glossarial 
Index, by ALEXANDER SMITH, Globe Svo, 3s Gd. (New Edition, this day 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


FLORA 
THE PRESERVER OF 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 


Edited by her GRANDDAUGHTER. 


MACDONALD, 


STUART. 


*,* This volume contains some curious and interesting anecdotes never before published in connection with the memorable Escape of the 
Prince, and also an authentic Portrait of Flora. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower: By W. Herwortu 
0 


DIXON. Dedicated by Express Permission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8vo, 15s. 

THe “Times,” Oct. 22:—* Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descrip- 
tions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. Another cause célébre 

ossessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. 

ixon tells the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of 
superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister ot 


Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 
ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs, OLIPHANT 
Author of * The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

“This memoir fulfils one of the best uses of biography, in making us acquainted not only with a man of 
remarkable character, talent, and energy, but in throwing light upon a very distinct phase of society. Itisa 
very curious and important chapter of contemporary history, as well as the story of a good and able life, devoted 
to the service of God and man.”"—Spectator. 


Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 2 vols., 21s. 


Cheap Edition of Robert Falconer. By Gzorce 


MACDONALD, LL.D, Forming the New Volume of “ Hurst AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 58. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Unkind Word, and other Stories. 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols., 21s. 


’ > 
Debenham’s Vow. By Ametia B. Epwarps, Author of 

“ Barbara's History,” &c. 3 vols. 

“There is everything to amuse and interest in this book. There is a wealth of excellent and spirited 
delineations of persons and events, and positively new ground broken as the scene of the incidents of a 
novel."—/Post. 

“A clever, exciting, and singularly powerful story. The book is an admirable, we might also say a noble, 
work. Its merits are real and solid.”"—Sunday Times. 


Noblesse Oblige. By Saran 


“ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ The Huguenot Family,"&e. 3 vols. 

“Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observation. Her 
heroes and heroines are pure and noble studiesin English life; and we sincerely thank the author for a novel 
the interest of which lies in the virtue, and not the wickedness, of its personages.”—/Pall Mall Gazette. 

T . 
Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutre. 3 vols. 

“In these pages there is a freshness and healthy strength which give an interest and value to ‘ Guy 

Vernon.’ "—/ost. 


Viola. By the Author of “ Caste,” &e. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Sir Thomas Branston. 


By the 


Tytter, Author of 


3 vols. 


9 


By W. Grupert. 3 vols. 





ELUCIDATION OF THE BYRON MYSTERY. 


Immediately, in crown 8yvo, 63. 


MEDORA LEIGH: 
A HISTORY AND AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By a NEW WITNESS. 
Edited by Dr. CHARLES MACKAY. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





THE SELECT WRITINGS OE ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 


NEW EDITION, revived, improved, and Illustrated. Price 5s. 
HISTORY OF THE REBELLION OF 1745-6. 
NEW EDITION, revised and improved. Price 7s 6d. 

In the Press, a NEW and REVISED EDITION of the 


POPULAR RHYMES OF SCOTLAND. 


Early in December. 


WALPOLE; or, Every Man has his Price. 
A COMEDY IN RHYME. By Lord LYTTON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 


To be published next week. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, with a History of 
each Legend, and other L[llustrative Notes, and 
some additional Pieces and Original Matter, In 2 
vols. demy S8vo, handsomely printed, with an 
entirely Original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, and all the Illustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, and Two New Ones by John Leech. Edited 
by the Rev. RicHARD DALTON BARHAM. 24s, 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 
Edition of this celebrated Legend in 4to, with 
Twelve highly-coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH 
WALLINGTON ; kept during the Troublous Times 
of Charles the First. Now first published from the 
Original in the British Museum. Edited by Miss 
Wess. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWERS 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS:  Talleyrand— 
Mackintosh — Cobbett—Canning. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, revised, in crown 8vo, 6s. 


Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers, 


The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to her 
Friends. With Anecdotes and Sketches of her 
most celebrated Contemporaries. Edited by the 
Rev. A. G, L'EsTRANGE. With an Introductory 
Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. WILLIAM HARNEss, 
her Literary Executor. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“Miss Mitford was as much born a letter-writer as 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or Walpole."—Daily News. 

“No one will question the interest of this work. It 
is a capital example of epistolatory correspondence, 
full of anecdotes of public characters. There is abund- 
ance of most agreeable and readable matter to satisfy 
all tastes.” —Observer. 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester, 
forming the Eighth Volume of * The Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. 


The COUNTFSS GUICCIOLIS RE- 
COLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON, With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. A New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, price 63. With 
Portrait of Byron. 


BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of ‘52 
to 55. By HAWLEY SMart. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In crown 8vo, with an Illustration by 
Phiz, price 6s. Forming the new Volume of 
“ Benticy’s Favourite Novels.” 






LADY GEORGIANA FULLERTON'’S NEW STORY 

of MODERN LIFE. 

Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 

GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of “ Lady-Bird. 
“Too Strange not to be True,” &e. 


ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 


Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” &c. 3 vols. 


SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author 


of “Steven Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. 3 vols. 


MISUNDERSTOOD: a _ Story. By 
FLORENCE MontTGomMeny, Author of “A Very 
Simple Story,” &c. Crown 5vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 190, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 

HE IRISH LAND. By GEORGE 
CAMPBELL, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces of India, Author of * Modern India,” &e., &¢. 

Part L—A VISIT in the SPRING. — 

Part I.—A VISIT in the AUTUMN. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row- 


ee 


Just published, price 1s, post free. 
NY ELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON: 
& the Leading Ideas on which a Constitution f r 
London should be Based. A Letter to the Right Hou 
H. A. Bruce, M.P., from Charles Buxton, M.A., MP. 
London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 
Piccadilly, W 
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MESSRS. 


RIVINGTON’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS. 





The POPE and the COUNCIL. By Janus. Authorized 


Translation from the German. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


rofound and learned treatise, evi- | theory, and of all the facts of Church 
dently the work of one of the first theo- | history bearing upon it, and that too ina 
logians of the day, discussing with the | form so clear and concise as to put the 
scientific fullness and precision proper to | argument within the reach of any reader 
German investigation the great doctrinal | of ordinary intelligence ; while the scru- 
nestions expected to come before the] pulous accuracy of the writer, and his 
‘ouncil, and especially the proposed | constant reference io the original autho- 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. There is | rities for every statement liable to 
robably no work in existence that con-| disputed, makes the monograph as a 
tains at all, still less within so narrow a whole a perfect storehouse of valuable 
compass, s0 complete a record of the | information for the historical or theolo- 
origin and growth of the infallibilist gical student."—Saturday Review. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A., Author of “Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 
Part I. HEATHENISM and MOSAISM. 8vo, 15s. 
argument, The book is sound and 
healthy intone. It excites the reader's 
branches out in so many directions, and | interest, and brightens the path of inquiry 
requires such precise handling, is ap- | opened to his view. The language, too, 
rent, His pages abound with the | is appropriate, neat, lucid, often happy, 
results of large reading and calm reflec- | sometimes wonderfully terse and vigor- 
tion. The man of culture, thought, phi- | ous.” 
losophic cast is mirrored in the entire 


The FIRST BOOK of COMMON PRAYER of EDWARD VI. 


and the ORDINAL of 1549; together with the Order of the Communion, 1548, 
Reprinted entire, and edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKERVILLE WALTON, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With Introduction by the Rev. 
PETER GOLDSMITH MepD, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. Small 8vo, 6s. 
“A volume like this is worth two of 
Church history. In many respects, in- 


“AD 











“The ability which Mr. Gould dis- 
plays in the treatment of a topie which 


Athenxum. 


thereof. The volume should be in the 
hands of every member of the Church of 


A DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HISTORICAL THEOLOGY, 


by Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. JouHN HENRY BLUNT, M.A., F.S.A., 
Editor of “ The Annotated Book of Common Prayer.” 


This is the first portion of the “Summary of Theology and Ecclesiastical History ' 
which Messrs. Rivington propose to publish in eight volumes as a “Thesaurus 
Theologicus” for the Clergy and Reading Laity of the Church of England. It con- 
sists of original articles on all the important Doctrines of Theology, and on other 
questions necessary for their further illustration, the articles being carefully written 
with a view to modern thought, as well as a respect for ancient authority. The 
Dictionary will be completed in two parts, in imperial 8vo. Part I. (containing 
A—K). Imperial 8yo, 21s. (Just ready. 


JOHN WESLEY'S PLACE in CHURCH HISTORY DETERMINED, 


with the Aid of Facts and Documents unknown to, or unnoticed by his 
Biographers. By R. DENNY-URLIN, M.R.LA., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Small 8vo. [/n the press. 


The ILIAD of HOMER. From the Text of Dindorf, with 


Preface and Notes, by S. H. R&YNOLDs, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Books L-XII. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Just ready. 


By M. C. Phillpotts, Author 


Small Svo, 3s 6d. 


The MANOR FARM. A Tale. 


of “The Hillford Confirmation.” With 4 Illustrations, 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


deed, it is the subject of history itself; 
and with Mr. Medd’s introduction, and 
Mr. Walton's editorial work, we may be 
said to have both subject and history 


| tory.” 


England; we may say it should be iu 
those of every student of Church his- 


Atheneum. 


H. A. TAINE. Edited, with English Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by HENRI VAN LAUN, formerly French Master of Cheltenham College, and 
now Master of the French Language and Literature at the Edinburgh Academy. 


Being Part II. of Selections from Modern French Authors. 


HONORE DE BALZAC. By the same Kditor. 


38 6d. 


Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


Crown 8vo, 


“This selection answers to the require- | vated man in the nineteenth century."— 


ments expressed by Mr. Lowe in one of 


his speeches on education, where he re- | 
commended that boys should be attracted | 


to the study of French by means of its 
lighter literature. M. Van Laun has 
executed the task of selection with excel- 
lent taste. The episodes he has chosen 
from the vast ‘Human Comedy’ are 
naturally such as do not deal 


rto mature age. Even thus limited, 
e had an overwhelming variety of 


with | ‘a 
passions and experiences that are pro- | purposes of education. 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


* Passages from seven of De. Balzac’s 
works, with notes and an introductory 
account of his life and literary efforts, 
constitute the present volume. Only in 
such a fragmentary way could an author 
whom the editor not inaptly designates 
French Dean Swift’ be used for 
In spite, how- 
tever, of this necessary drawback,such are 
the force and fascination of the writing, 


materials to choose from; and his selec- | hat it is sure to be read with deep 
tion gives a fairimpression of theterrible |'nterest. In the notes the editor sup- 
power of this wonderful writer, the study | plies all historical or other information 
of whom is one of the most important | necessary for the clucidation of the text.” 
means of self-education open to a culti- | Athenwum. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of ENGLAND: its 
History, Principles, and Results, A.D, 1514-1547. By Joun Henry BLiunt, 
M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford. 8vo, 16s. 

s The reader will gladly acknowledge | have said that he does not command a 
the impartiality of treatment and libe- | brilliant style; but he is by no means a 
tality of tone which are conspicuous in | dull writer; on the contrary, he is always 
every page. It is distinctly a learned | readable, sometimes very interesting, 
book. The author is not a second-hand | and shows considerable skill in the 
retailer of facts; he is a painstaking, | grouping and arrangement of his facts.” 
conscientious student, who derives his 
knowledge from original sources. We 


FEMALE CHARACTERS of HOLY SCRIPTURE. In a Series 


of Sermons. By the Rey. IsAAc WILLIAMS, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity Collegs, 


Times. 





Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The CHARACTERS of the OLD TESTAMENT. In a Series of 


Sermons by the same Author. 


“This is one of the few volumes of 
published sermons that we have been 
able to read with real pleasure. They 
are written with a chastened elegance 
of language, and pervaded by a spirit 
of earnest and simple piety. Mr. Wil- 
liams is evidently what would be called 
& very High Churchman. Occasionally 

18 peculiar Church views are apparent; 
but batinga few passages here and there, 
these sermons will be read with profit 
by all ‘who profess and call themselves 
Christians.’ "—Contemporary Review. 


fai , 
His Is & new edition of a very popu- 


New Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


lar—and deservedly popular—work on 
| the biography of the Old Testament 
history. The characters are ably and 
| profitably analyzed, and that by the 
| hand of a master of style and thought 
cooeee The principle of selection has been 
that of prominence; and partly, too, 
that of significance in the characters so 
j ably delineated, more masterly 
| analysis of Scriptural characters we 
| never read, nor any which are more 
calculated to impress the mind of the 
reader with feelings of love for what is 
good, and abhorrence for what is evil.” 


» 


tock. 








SOIMEME: a Story of a Wilful Life. 


“The story is full of buoyancy and 
interest, incident being duly intermingled 
with conversation. Some of the bits of 
description, as that of the Shropshire 
lane, are exquisite little idylls. This 
book is a work of genuine art.”—Clerical 
Journal. 

“A simple, life-like story, charmingly 
told and gracefully written, and, what is 
better still, its teudencies are excellent. 


The lessons it teaches are of the highest 
order.”—Eurepean Mail. 

“A vein of lofty, moral, and deep 
religious feeling runs through the whole 
tale; and the author neither proses nor 
preaches.”"—Standard. 

“There are many clever little bits of 
description, and excellent maxims worth 
remembering. The scenery is all charm- 
ingly described."—Monthly Packet. 


HERBERT TRESHAM. A Tale of the Great Rebellion. By 


the late Rey. J. M. Near, D.D., Founder of St. Margaret's, East Grinstead. 


New Edition. Small 8vo, 38 6d. 


NEWMAN'S (J. H.) SERMONS bearing upon SUBJECTS of 


the DAY. 


From the Text of the last edition, published by Messrs. Rivington. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. CopeLanp, Rector of Farnham, Essex. 


In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, printed uniformly with the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 5s. 


[Yearly ready. 


DEAN ALFORD’S GREEK TESTAMENT, with English Notes, 
intended for the Upper Forms of Schools aud for Passmen at the Universities. 
Abridged by BravLey H. ALForb, M.A., Vicar of Leavenheath, Colchester ; 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The WITNESS of St. PAUL to CHRIST. The Boyle Lectures 


for 1869. 
Recent Strictures of Dr. Davidson. 


With an Appendix on the Credibility of the Acts, in reply to the 


By the Rey. STANLEY LeaTHgs, M.A., 


Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, London, and Preacher-Assistant, St 


James's, Piccadilly. Svo, 168 6d, 


The WITNESS of the OLD TESTAMENT to CHRIST. The 


Suyle Lectures for the Year 1868. By the same Author. 


Svo, 9s, 


The STORY of the GOSPELS. In a single Narrative combined 


from the Four Evangelists, showing in a new Translation their unity, To 


which is added a like continuous Narrative in the Original Greek. 


By the Rev. 


WILLIAM PounD, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s Cellege, Cambridge, Principal 
of Appuldurcombe School, Isle of Wight. In 2 vols. 8vo, 35s. 


The PRAYER-BOOK INTERLEAVED: with Historical Illus- 


trations and Explanatory Notes arranged parallel to the Text. 


By the Rev. W. 


M. CAMprIon, B.D. Fellow and Tator of Queen's College and Rector of St. 


Botolph’s, and the Rev, W. J. 


Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Michael's, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. 


the Lord Bishop of Ely. 





BRAMONT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 


With a Preface by 
Small 8vo, 73 6d. 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON; HIGH STREET, OXFORD; TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
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HISTORICAL WORKS, 


es 


LIBRARY EDITIONS, & 





THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. Complote in 12 vols. 8vo, 
£38 18s, cloth. 

Vots. I. to IV. The Reign of Henry VIII. 54s. 

Vors. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 28s. 

Vors. VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and II. 28s. 

Vous. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, III. and IV. 32s. 

Vots. XI. and XII, The Reign of Elizabeth, V. and VI. 36s. 

*,* Vots. XI. and XII. (Completion). [On Thursday next. 


SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, 


Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo, 12s, 





HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD. 


By WILLIAM LONGMAN. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcuts. 


2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 





LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND, 


From the Earliest Times to the Death of King Edward II. By 
WILLIAM LONGMAN. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND 


Since the Accession of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir THOMAS 
ERSKINE MAY, K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 33s. 





THE HISTORY OF INDIA, 


From the Earliest Period to the Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administra- 
tion. By JOHN CLARK MARSHMAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 22s 6d. 





HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
EMPIRE. 


By the Very Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, LL.D., Dean of Ely. 8 vols- 
post 8yo, price 48s. 





EGYPT'S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY; 


An Historical Investigation. By Baron BUNSEN, D.C.L. Translated 
by C. H. COTTRELL, M.A., with Additions by S. BIRCH, LL.D. 
5 vols, 8vo, price £8 14s 6d. 


a ee 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM 
AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Second Edition. 2 vols, 8vo, price 28s. 





HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE SPIRIT OF RATION ALISM 
IN EUROPE. 


By W. E. H. LECKY, M.A. Cabinet Edition, being the Fourth. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, price 16s. 





HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE, SPAIN AND SCOTLAND, 


By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. Fifth Edition of the entire work, 
with a complete Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 





THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, FROM 
THALES TO COMTE. 


By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Third Edition, rewritten and 
enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 








ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA OF THE 
HUMAN MIND. 


By JAMES MILL. A New Edition, with Notes Illustrative and 
Critical, by Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlater, aud George Grote, 
Edited, with Additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 2 vols. 8yo, 
price 288. 
AN EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, 


And of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Third Edition, revised. 8vo, 16s. 





DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, 
POLITICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, 
AND HISTORICAL; 

Reprinted from the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviows. By JOHN 
STUART MILL. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo, 243; and 

Vol III., price 12s. 


THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. A New Edition. Post 8vo, price 5s. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
Library Edition (the Sixth), 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 





ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 
Library Edition (the Third), 8vo, 9s. 
People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 





ON LIBERTY. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. 


Library Edition (the Fourth), post 8vo, 73 6d. 
People’s Edition, crown Svo, 1s 4d. 








UTILITARIANISM. 
By JOHN STUART MILL. Third Edition. 8vo, 5s. 





SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE 
AND INDUCTIVE. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


From the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A, late Fellow of Exeter College, 


Osford. Vors. XI. and XIL, price 36s, completing the work. 
[On Thursday next. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FARADAY. 


By Dr. BENCE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. With a 
2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


Portrait and several Woodcuts. 
[On Friday next. 


LIFE OF JOHN GIBSON, R.A., SCULPTOR. 


8vo, with Portrait, price 10s 6d. 


Edited by Lady EASTLAKE. 
[Now ready. 


SPEECHES OF EARL RUSSELL, 1817-1841. 


Also Despatches selected from Correspondence presented to Parliament 
With Introductions to the Speeches and Despatches, by 


1859-1865. 
[Zn December, 


Earl Rvussett, 2 vols. 8vo. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


By ROBERT GORDON LATHAM, M.A., M.D., F-.R.S. 
the Dictionary of Dr. SamuEL JOHNSON, as edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Topp, with numerous Emendations and Additions. In Four Votumes, 
quarto, price £7, cloth ; to be had also in Two Sections, Vors. I. and IL, 
price 70s, and Vors. III. and IV., price 70s.—The Second Section, com- 
pleting the Work, will be ready in the month of DEcEMBER. 


Founded on 


CHAPTERS AND SPEECHES ON THE 
IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. 8vo. [Jn a few days. 





ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


The Contemporary French Text intituled the Debate between the 
Heralds of France and England, attributed to Cartes, DuKE of 
ORLEANS ; translated for the first time into English, with an Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and an Inquiry into the Authorship, by HENRY PYNE. 
8yc, price 7s 6d. 


VARIETIES OF VICE-REGAL LIFE. 


By Major-General Sir WILLIAM DENISON, K.C.B. In Two Volumes, 
Svo. [Nearly ready. 


THE SEE OF ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By the Rev. OSWALD J. REICHEL, B.C.L. and M.A., Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesdon College. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


GOD IN HISTORY; 


Or, the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the World. By 
the late Baron BUNSEN, D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. Transiated from the 
German by SUSANNA WINKWORTH. Third Edition, in 8vo, com- 
pleting the work. [Nearly ready. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALBERT DURER, HIS LIFE AND WORKS; 


Including Autobiographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By 
WILLIAM B. SCOTT, Author of “ Half-Hour Lectures on the History 
and Practice of the Fine and Ornamental Arts." With Six Etchings by 
the Author, and other Illustrations. 8vo, price 16s. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, 


To the Death of CharlesI. By J. R. ANDREWS, Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo, price 14s. 





A HISTORY OF WALES. 


Derived from Authentic Sources. By JANE WILLIAMS, Ysagafell, 
Author of a Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Price, and Editor of his 


Literary Remains. 8vo, price 14s. 


OF THE NORMAN KINGS OF 
ENGLAND. 


From a New Collation of the Contemporary Chronicles. 
COBBE, Barrister, of the Inner Temple. Svo, price 16s. 


HISTORY 
By THOMAS 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 
OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM 
IN EUROPE. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, M.A. 
Edition, being the Fourth. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 16s. 


Cabinet 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HART- 


From Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 


POLE LECKY, M.A. Second Edition. 


NOTES ON BURGUNDY. 


By CHARLES RICHARD WELD. Edited by his WIDOW; with 
Portrait and Memoir. Post 8vo, price 8s 6d. 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND & WALES: 


An Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geological Causes, especially 
Denudation, by which the Physical Features of the Country have been 
produced. By D. MACINTOSH, F.G.S. Pest 8vo, with 86 Woodcuts, 
price 12s. 





STRONG AND FREE; 


Or, First Steps towards Social Science. By the Author of “ My Life, 
and What Shall I do with It?” &e. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


THE GERMAN WORKING-MAN ; 


Being an Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, and Unions for Cal- 
ture and Material Progress of the Artizans of North and South Germany 
and Switzerland. By JAMES SAMUELSON. Crown 8vo, with 


Frontispiece, price 3s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, 


GREEN, READER, 


and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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Beautiful Gooks for Presents. 


Illustrated Books by Eminent Artists, and handsomely bound. 

FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS and POETS from DUNBAR to 
MILMAN. With 5320 Illustrations. An entirely New and Enlarged Edition, 
containing 218 Poems, unabridged. Cloth extra, 21s; half-morocco Roxburgh 
or tree calf extra, 30s; morocco extra, 42s. (The Gift-Book for 1870.) 


A —— BOOK. With 12 Drawings in Pen and Pencil. By E. V.B 
31s 6d. 
GRAY’S ELEGY. 


Illustrated with 16 Facsimile Water-Colour 
Drawings. 12s 6d. 
STORY eat a EX D. With 16 Facsimile Water-Colour 
Drawings. 


STMINSTER. 40 National Photographs. 
Edited by Rev. H. B. 


ABBEY and PALAC E of WE 
Morocco. Five Guineas. 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. Photographed. 
TRISTRAM. Half-morocco, 42s. 
PEAKS and VALLEYS of the ALPS. Folio, with 21 large Coloured 
Plates. Four-and-a-half-Guineas. 
CHRIST in SONG. By Pati ScHarr, D.D. 


Ornaments, 8s 6d. 


Choicely printed with 


HEBER’S (Bishop) POETICAT. WORKS. With 100 Illustrations. 7s 6d. 

CHRISTIAN LYRICS from MODERN AUTHORS. 138 Poems. With 
150 Engravings. 10s 6d. 

DIVINE and MORAL SONGS. By Dr. Warrs. 100 Engravings. 7s 6d. 

MILTON S$ PARADISE LOST. With Martin's Pictures. Large paper, 
73s. 6d 

The POETICAL WORKS of EDGAR A. POE. Illustrated. 10s 6d. 

Mrs. PALLISER’S HISTORY of LACE. Illustrated Specimens. 21s. 

SCHILLER’S LAY of the BELL. Lord Lyrron’s Translation. 14s. 


oe bi AR DOr" S WONDERS of ITALIAN ART. With 40 Engrav- 
SAUL y's SM ARV ELS of GLASS-MAKING 
NORMANDY. ‘PICTURESQUE. By Henry BiacksBurn. 


Royal 8vo, 16s 
PICTURES of the PYRENEES. By the same Author. 
tions by Dorr. 18s. 
TRAVELLING in SPAIN. 
ARTISTS and ARABS. By the same Author. 
and others. 10s 6d. 
Choice Editions of Choice Books. New Editions. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s each; morocco, 10s 6d 
py ty ae FARME R’ S BoY. KEATS'S EVE of ST. AGNES. 
Cc AMPES ee °>LEASURES of HOPE. | MILTON'S L'ALLEGRO, 


. With numerous Engray- 
Illustrated. 
130 Illustra- 


By the same Author. Illustrated. 16s. 
Illustrated by Severn 


Illustrated. 









AN POETRY | POETRY of NATURE. 
; ANCIE MARINER, | ROGERS’ PLEASURES of MEMORY. 
GOLDSMITH'S DESE RTED VILLAGE. SHIAKESPEAIE'S SONGS and 


GOLDSMITHS VICAR of WAKE- ONNETS 
TENNYSON'S MAY QUEEN. 


FIEL 
GRAY'S ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD. | WORDS WORTH'S PASTORAL POEMS. 


Bayard Editions, price 2s 6a, each volume complete in itself, 
printed at the Chiswick Press, bound by Burn, flexible cloth 
extra, gilt leaves, with silk Headbands and Registers. 

The STORY of the CHEVALIER BAYARD. By M. pe Bervitte. 

DE JOINVILLE’S ST. LOUIS KING of FRANCE. 

The ESSAYS of ABRAHAM COWLEY, including all his Prose Works. 

ABDALLAH; or, the FOUR LEAVES. By Epvovarp LABOULLAYE. 

TABLE-TALK and OPINIONS of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

VATHEK; an ORIENTAL ROMANCE. By WititAm Beckrorp. 

The KING and the COMMONS; a Selection of Cavalier and Puritan 

Song. Edited by Professor MORLEY. 

WORDS of WELLINGTON: Maxims and Opinions of the Great Duke. 

Dr. JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, PRINCE of ABYSSINIA. With Notes. 

HAZLITT’S ROUND TABLE. With Biographical Introduction. 

The RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Tuomas Browne. 

BALLAD POETRY of the AFFECTIONS. By Roserr BucHanan. 

COLERIDGE’S CHRISTABEL, and other Imaginative Poems. With 

Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 
LORD CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS and MAXIMS. With Life by 
M. St. Bavve. 

The “Gentle Life Series,’’ choicely printed on toned paper, 6s. 

each; or in morocco extra, 10s. 6d. 

LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Translation of Thomas A’Kempis’s 

“ De Imitatione Christi.” 

The GENTLE LIFE. Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. 

A SECOND SERIES of GENTLE LIFE. Second Edition. 

ABOUT in the WORLD. By the same Author. Third Edition. 

FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Verborum; or, Quotation Handbook. 

VARIA. Readings from Rare Books; Essays reprinted from the 

Spectator and Saturday Review, 

ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. 

Author of “Gentle Life.” 
—! S ARCADIA. 
. Teed. 
A CONCORDANCE ; or, Verbal Index to the whole of Milton’s 
Poetical Works. By Dr. CLEVELAND. 
The SILENT BOUR. A Volume of Sunday Reading. By the Author 
of “Gentle I 
ENGLISH Ad RITE RS. 
Literatur 

OTHER PE SOPL E’S WINDOWS. By the Author of “ Gentle Life.” 

ero Ginsies of Standard Works. 

PLUT! nap) jd LIVES. New Edition. By the late A. H. Coven. 5 

ls. £2 

HENDERSON’ 8 DIC TIONARY of LATIN PROVERBS and QUOTA- 

TIONS. Fe to, 16s, 

MILTON'S POL TIC at. WORKS, Complete. 

cordance. 8vo, ck ith, 12s. 

ane My hg! T'S BOOK of the SONNET. 

ORIGIN and HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAG 

P. MARSH. 8yo, 2 vols., each 16s, 
LECTURES on the E NaL ISH LANGUAGE. 


foregoing. Svo, cloth, 16s. 


Edited, compared, and annotated by the 


Edited, with Notes, by the Author of “Gentle 


ne for Self-Improvement in English 


With CLeveLanp's Con- 
With Additions by Lee. 
By GeorGe 


An Introduction to the 


wos’ sg thy | -R'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Illustrations. 4to., 

cloth, 31s 6d 

wre a and DAWSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. New 
Edition. 8 6d 


MAURY’'S PHYSIC AL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and its METEOR- 


OLOGY. 6s. 
DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST, and TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS AFTER. 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 
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New Books for VDoung People, 
LOST in the JUNGLE. A New Bool: Sor Boys. 


By Paut py 


CHAILLU, Author of “ Travels in Equatorial Africa.” With numerous spirited 


Illustrations. Feap., cloth extra, [Yearly ready 
Also, lately published :— 
WILD LIFE under the EQUATOR, By Paut pu Cuartuv. Price 6s. Also, 
, 


by the same Author, 
STORIES of the GORILLA COUNTRY, narrated for Young People. 6s, 
GOLDEN HAIR: a Tale of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Sir LAscettes WRAXALL, 5s, 
BLACK PANTHER: a Boy's Adventures amongst the Red Skins, By the 
same Author. 5s, 
LIFE with the ESQUIMAUX. By Captain HALL. Coloured Plates and 109 
Woodeuts. 73 6d. 
ADVENTURES on the GREAT HUNTING-GROUNDS of the one. From 
the French of VicToR MEUNIER. With 22 Engravings. Price 5 
GEORGE CATLIN’S ADVENTURES amongst the INDIANS na 
LAST RAMBLES amongst the INDIANS. By the same Anther. 5s. 


The STORY of a BAD BOY [not a very Bad Boy]. By Taomas 


BAILEY ALDRICH. With 30 Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth. Also, now 
ready :— 
STANTON GRANGE; or, Life at a Tutor’s. By Rev. C.J. ATKINSON. 33 64, 


ALWYN MORETON, his School and his Schoolfellows. 5s. 

The BOY'S OWN BOOK of BOATS, and How to Make and ae Boats: a 
Manual of Model Shipbuilding. By W. H.G. KINGsToN, 3s 6d 

OUR SALT and FRESH-WATER TUTORS: a Story of that Gx od Old Time— 
Our School Days at the Cape. Edited by W. H. G. KINGsToN. With Ilus- 
trations, 

ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE; or, Boy's Book of Sports and Pastimes, 
same Author. 3s 6d. 


TWO YEARS BEFORE the MAST and TWENTY-FOUR 
YEARS AFTER. An entirely New Edition of Mr. DANA's Narrative extended, 
With Notes and Revisions. Copyright Edition, feap. 8vo, 6s. Also, lately 
published :— 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY of the SEA and ITS MET 


3s 6d. 


By the 


"EOROLOGY. By Capt, 


F. MAury. With Charts and Plans. 6s. 
MARVELS of OPTICS. By F. Marion. Edited by Quin. With 70 Ilustra- 
tions, 5s. 


a Volume of Marvels of Science, By 


PHENOMENA and LAWS of ITEAT: 
With numerous 


ACHILLE CaAztN. Translated and edited by Elihu Rich. 
Illustrations. Feap. S8vo, 53. 

MARVELS of THUNDER and LIGHTNING. 
Dr. Phipson. 5s. 


By De FONVIELLE, edited by 
By Rev. 
Also, lately 


LOST ; or, What Came of a Slip from TTonour Bright. 

J.C. ATKINSON. 

published :— 

The CRUISE of the FROLIC. 5s. By W. H. G. Krnaston. 

The FLRE SHIPS: a Story of the Days of Lord Cochrane. 5s. By the same 
Author. 

CAST AWAY in the COLD: an Old Man's Story of a Young Man's Adventures. 
By the Author of “ The Open Polar Sea,” Illustrated. Cloth extra, 6s, 

The OPEN POLAR SEA: a Narrative of Discovery. By the same Author. 

Illustrated. 63, 

WOOD-NYMPH: a Fairy Tale. By Hans Caristian 

Translated by A. M. and AuGUsTA PLESNeR, With Illustrations in 

33 6d, Also, lately published :— 

Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, 


Small post 8vo, with Illustrations, cloth extra, 


T he 
ANDERSEN, 
Colours. Square cloth extra, 
The STORY WITHOUT an END. 
The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, and SEQUEL. In1 vol. 33 6d. 

The VOYAGE of the CONSTANCE. By Mary GILLrgs, 3s 6d, 
CHILD'S PLAY. Illustrated with Sixteen Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. 
New Edition, with India paper tints, royal 8vo, cloth extra, bevelled cloth, 


23 6d. 


7s 6d. 

SILVER SKATES; or, Life in Holland. By M. A. DonGs, edited by KinGsToN. 
3s 6d. 

FAITH GARTNEY'S GIRLHOOD. By Mrs. D. T. Witvey. Seventh 
Thousand, Cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 

The GAYWORTHYS. By the same Author. Third Edition. Cloth, gilt 


edges, 3s 6d. 
A SUMMER in LESLIE GOLDTHWAITE'S LIFE. By the same Author. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


JACOB and JOSEPH, and the Lesson of their Lives for the Young. 


By Eurnu Burritt, Author of “Old Burchell’s Pockets,” &., &c. Numerous 
Illustrations. 3s 6d. 

Works by the same Author. 
BURRITT'S WALK from LONDON to JOHN O’'GROAT'S and BACK. 6s. 
A WALK from LONDON to the LAND'S END. By the same Author. 6s. 
The BLACK COUNTRY and its GREEN BORDERLAND. By the same. 6s. 


A HISTORY of the MISSION of GREAT SUFFERING, 4s 6d. 


Astronomy for thé 


WHAT ARE THE STARS? a Treatise on 
Young. By M. E. Storey Lye. Feap. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


Also, lately published :— 
Arranged and Edited by an English 
Authoress, With upwards of 50 Illustra- 


Cloth extra, gilt edges. 
GEOGRAPHY for my CHILDREN. 
Lady, under the Direction of the 

tions. Cloth extra, 4s 6d, = is 
CHILD'S BOOK of the SAGACITY of ANIMALS. 33 64; or coloured, 6s 6d. 
CHILD'S PICTURE FABLE BOOK. 3s 6d; or coloured, 63 6d. 
CHILD'S TREASURY of STORY BOOKS. 3s 6d; or coloured, 6s 64. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a SMALL BOY. By the Author of 
“School Days at Saxonhurst,” &c. Small pest Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Frontispiece by 8. P. HALL. 5s, Also, lately published :— 

STORIES of the GREAT PRAIRIE. From the Novels of J. F. COOPER. 
trated, 5s. 

STORIES of the WOODS, from the Adventures of Leather-Stocking. 
STORIES of the SEA, from Cooper's Naval Novels. 4s. 

ON E THOUSAND MILES in the ROB ROY CANOE. By JoHn MACGREGOR, 
M.A. 5s. 

The ROB ROY on the BALTIC. By the same Author. 5s. 

SAILING ALONE; or, 1,500 Miles’ Voyage in the Yaw! Rob Roy. 
Author. 5s. 


SAMPSON LOW, 


Illus 


5s. 


By the same 


London: SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 
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